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ORIGINAL PAPERS. 


ON THE RIGHT OF THE SOVEREIGN TO INSERT THE NAMES 
OF THE ROYAL FAMILY INTO THE PRAYER-BOOK. 
BEForE the Reformation, though supplications were wont, dur- 
ing the services, to be offered up in England for the queen, con- 


jointly with the king, in obedience to the Roman-catholic For- 
mularies of devotion, it would seem, that none were ever then 
offered up on behalf of any other member of the Royal family. 
The Salisbury Missal contains no more than three prayers, 
wherein we could possibly expect any notice of the monarch’s 
relatives ; all of them, however, are only for the king and queen, 
—da regi nostro. N, et regine nostra, N. They are placed 
among the “ Memorize” (Commemorations or Memorial services), 
to which our “ Prayers and Thanksgivings upon several occa- 
sions” in some measure answer. On the other hand, not even 
her name occurs, either in the Canon of the mass, where the 
priest is required to beg a blessing solely on “ famulo tuo papa 
nostro N. et antistite nostro. N. id est proprio iscopo tantum, et 
rege nostro, N. et dicuntur nominatim ;” or in the Litany, which, 
as extant in the Salisbury Portiforium, gives simply “ regi nostro 
et principibus nostris,” meaning evidently, our king and nobles. 
And yet the royal family was not entirely banished from the 
church, inasmuch as the Bidding Prayers, so far as they now 
exist, uniformly include it, if we except that of 1534, which men- 
tions Elizabeth, but not Mary, and that of 1539, from which both 
daughters are left out. The earliest of these Forms is dated 
1349, and there we find “for the Quene, and for all here chil- 
dryne, for the Prince. See Coxe’s Forms of Bidding Prayer. 
Our present practice is due, therefore, to Protestant times, and 
to Henry VIII., when he had been constituted, first, by the voice 
of the clergy in convocation assembled, May the 15th, 1532, and 
afterwards, by Act of Parliament, March the 30th, 1534, the 
supreme head, under Christ, of the English church. Neverthe- 
less, we do not observe, that his children were named by his posi- 
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tive order before 1544, and then merely in the petitions of the 
Litany, no public prayer peculiarly for the royal family existing 
until 1604, nor, except at the Communion, any even for the sove- 
reign until 1559. it on the contrary, we refer to the Primers, or 
private books of devotion for the people, published between 
1534 and 1544, we perceive “all their posterite” in the Litany 
belonging to the second edition of Marshall’s Primer, printed in 
1535, (the first edition not having one,) and, in the third edition 
of the same book, “ his son prince Edward.” This Primer, how- 
ever, much as it was needed, was originally little more than an 
authorized speculation, and, if legally invested with any other 
character, was not so before the early part of 1543. (See 
Burton’s Three Primers, pref. p. lili.) In 1539, the year follow- 
ing his death, was published the Primer, “set forth by John 
[Hilsey] late Bishop of Rochester, at the commandment of 
Lord Thomas Crumwell, Vicegerent to the king’s highness,” 
which had been previously read by Cranmer, and obtained on 
the whole his approbation. Still, in the Litany, which is very 
little else than a verbal translation of the one belonging to the 
Salisbury Portiforium, the greatest alteration being, that the 
temporal now takes precedence of the spiritual power, Henry’s 
three children are passed by, and there is only “ our king and 

rinces.” At length, June the 16th, 1544, as just mentioned, 
Heary “and his clergy” put out “ The Lettany and Suffrages,” 
&ec., in English, when the praying for the royal family was duly 
sanctioned, for here we have “oure noble Prince Edwarde and 
all the Kynges Maiesties children.” This publication was in- 
corporated into his primer, which came forth the next year 


under the same joint authority, and with the same petition, 
though in other respects much improved. 


The Prayer-books of Edward VI., not even in the Litany, con- 
tain any name besides his own, and yet we need not hesitate to 
affirm, that he did not mean entirely to exclude his kindred 
from being named in the church. His first Injunctions, which 
were issued early in 1547, require, that the clergy, when “ bidding 
the common prayers” should pray “ for queen Katherine dowager, 
and also for my lady Mary, and my lady Elizabeth, the king’s 
sisters.” Cranmer, too, exactly one year after, in his Articles 
of visitation for the province of Canterbury, asks, as well, 
“ Whether, in their common prayers, they use not the collects 
made for the king, and make not special mention of his majesty’s 
name in the same,” (referring, we may presume, to the Latin 
prayers among the “ Memoriz,”) as likewise, “ Whether they 
bid not the beads according to the order appointed by the king’s 
majesty.” (Wilkins, vol. iv. pp. 8, 23.) 

lt is by no means remarkable, that, during Mary’s reign, 
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Elizabeth’s name does not appear at all in any of the church 
services ; but it is very remarkable, that the Primer published 
in 1556, completely follows the Roman-catholic custom of former 
times, and thus, that neither her own name nor style is inserted, 

_ though the administration of the kingdom still remained w holly 
with her. The Litany of this Primer has merely “ regi nostro et 
principibus nostris,” or, as it is in the English edition of the 
same, “our Kynge ‘and princes,” the precise shape in which the 
petition seems always to have occurred before in the “ Salisbury 
Use.” As for the Salisbury Missal of 1555, like the copies of 
earlier date, it notices the possible existence ‘of @ queen by the 
same general term N., and that, solely in the “ Memoria Com- 
munes.” Bonner, however, made very particular inquiries by 
his “ Articles of Visitation” in 1554, “ Whether the clergy or 
any of them in their suffrages, collects, and prayers doth use 
to pray for the king and queen’s majesties, by the names of king 
Philip and queen Mary, according to a letter and command- 
ment therein lawfully given now of late unto them by their ordi- 
nary.” (Burnet, Hist. Ref. part ii. App. p. 263.) The supre- 
macy of the sovereign in ecclesiastical affairs had been abolished 
virtually by Mary’s Articles dated in March, 1544, but legally 
by Act of Parliament shortly after her marriage in July, whence 
such directions could no longer proceed from the crown. 

Elizabeth had no family of her own, and, though a prayer for 
the sovereign was under her first inserted into the daily service, we 
need not wonder, that she did not allow any member of the 
Scotch royal family, her nearest relatives, to be publicly named 
in the church. Yet she was our earliest sovereign that had a 
legal right so to do, “ with the advice of her commissioners ap- 
pointed and authorized under the great seal of England, for 
causes ecclesiastical, or of the metropolitan of this realm,” con- 
formably to the tenour, rather than the direct permission, of the 
thirteenth section of her Act of Uniformity. 

Of the power vested in him by the above-cited clause, and 
also by a previous act, “restoring to the Crown the ancient 
Jurisdiction over the State Ecclesiastical and Spiritual,” James 
I., who introduced not only the prayer for the royal family, but 
also added the petition for ‘them to the Litany, made ample use, 
by inserting and omitting, as he thought proper, the different 
members of his house. Even the name of the Elector Palatine, 
after he married the Princess Elizabeth in 1614, though a 
foreigner and resident abroad, was placed in the Prayer-book, 
as by Anne was afterwards, but with more propriety, that of 
the Princess Sophia, and, on her death in June, 1714, the Elec- 
tor of Brunswick. 


In relation to Charles I, who in this matter imitated his 
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father, the following extract from a note extant in Laud’s 
Prayer-book still preserved at Lambeth tends strongly to con- 
firm the view here taken, and to throw light on the opinion then 
entertained even in the highest quarter respecting this subject. 
The handwriting of the note is not his own, but, probably, that 
of his secretary. “By the Puritans, in 1637, it was objected, 
that the Lady Elizabeth and her children are dashed out of the 
collect, as well in the later edition of the Common Prayer- 
book, as in the Fast-book.” To which it was answered : “ ‘The 
church ordinarily names none in the Prayer-book, but the right 
line descending ; and this was not done till the King himself 
having commanded it.” Professor’s Christian’s “ Full Expla- 
nation of the Law respecting Prayers for the Queen and the 
Royal Family,” p. 28; Heylyn’s Laud, p. 337. 

The Directory was established by a parliamentary ordinance 
on the ruins of the Prayer-book, in 1645; nevertheless, it en- 
joined, though in that peculiar phraseology so eminently 
characteristic of the age, prayers to be put up for certain mem- 
bers of the royal family. To provide for the permanent inser- 
tion of the sovereign’s family into the Prayer-book did not, then, 
engage the attention of the legislature before 1662, when the 
twenty-fifth section of the last Act of Uniformity ordered, in 
general terms, the names of “the King, Queen, or Royal pro- 
geny” to be altered, as occasion required, “ by lawful authority.” 
The lawful authority existing at the time, and since the passing 
of Elizabeth’s Act, in 1559, was the Sovereign and the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury oud of council. But the above clause soon 
ceased to be carried into effect conformably to the appointment 
of the Act ; wherefore, on Gibson publishing his Codex in 1713, 
: he explained those words by means of the following note—“ 7. e., 
: (according to practice) the King or Queen in council.” 

Now it is a curious fact, that we know the very year wherein 
this latter mode superseded the previous, and only legal, one. 
Karly in 1820, the House of Commons, in consequence of a mo- 
tion connected with Queen Caroline’s case, commanded the clerk 
to the privy council to lay before them a copy of all the orders 
‘ | relative to the change of names in the Prayer-book. This was 
: done, and the first was found to Le dated February the 10th, 1684 
i (1685), immediately after the accession of James II. Here the 

Archbishop of Canterbury is represented as presenting “ to his 
‘ Majesty in council the draft or order for altering the Forms of the 
f Prayers in the Liturgy of the Church of England for the King 
and the Royal Family.” With that exception, however, no 
order contained even his name, though from being always a 
privy counsellor, he may fairly be presumed to have sometimes, 
- | at least, attended; and thus the whole matter was uniformly 
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said to be arranged, as now it is, by the sovereign alone im 
council. * 

From what has been advanced it is manifest, that the autho- 
rized custom, somewhat violated in the time of James II., was 
completely disregarded on the accession of William and Mary, 
and for a very plain reason. The order in council commanding 
their names to be placed in thePrayer-book bears date February 
the 16th, 1689, three days after they were proclaimed king and 
queen, and when, from the mere circumstances of the case, no 
Archbishop of Canterbury could possibly be present. For 
Sancroft, who had been appointed a privy counsellor on the 
14th, refused, as is well known, to take the oath of allegiance, 
and was not suspended before October the 13th. The course 
then followed has never yet been departed from. “ By such 
changes,” says Christian, p. 24, “in the manner of transacting 
business, the original legality of the proceedings is lost sight 
of ; but the legal right of the parties to be prayed for, and the 
legal right of displacing them, still remain precisely the same.” 
The conclusion at which, after a diligent inquiry, he had arrived, 
is this :—the sovereign, by the advice of the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, has a legal right to insert into the Prayer-book, not only 
his own name, but the name of every connexion by blood or 
marriage, exactly as he pleases; he also, by the same advice, can 
legally command the names of all such individuals as have hither- 
to been prayed for by the order of himself or his predecessors, 
to be struck out. 

As no slight confirmation of this opinion, should it be deemed 
to need any, it may be mentioned, that the words “our gra 
cious Queen CATHERINE, Mary, the Queen-mother, James, Duke 
of York, and all the Royal Family,” printed in the sealed 
Prayer-book, are crossed out, wherever they occur, by the com- 
missioners chosen November, 1662, to examine it; and, doubt- 
less, they were so crossed out in the original copy annexed to 
the Act, with which they compared it. But why was this done, 
if not for the purpose of showing, that this subject must be left 
quite free for the sovereign and his lawful adviser? Moreover, 
the House of Commons, May the 5th, 1702, plainly recognised 
the principle now asserted, notwithstanding the change of prac- 
tice, by voting to Anne a humble address of thanks to “ be pre : 
sented to her Majesty by such members of this House as are of 
her Majesty’s most honourable privy council,” because she had 
issued an order in council directing the Princess Sophia to be 


* Of course George I. was absent when the requisite substitutions were directed 
to be made, on his coming to the English throne, since they were agreed upon 
August the Ist, 1714, and he did not arrive in this kingdom until September the 
18th. 
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prayed for. Again, when in January 1741, George II. refused, 
on being petitioned by the House of Lords, to give directions, 
that the issue of their royal highnesses the Prince and Princess 
of Wales, should be inserted in the prayers for the royal family, 
the Bishop of Salisbury (Sherlock) said publicly during the 
debate which ensued—* Provision is made by law for his Ma- 
jesty to make alterations, and the bishops have no concern in 


the matter.” W. K. Cray. 
College, Ely. 


ESSAYS ON SUBJECTS CONNECTED WITH THE REFORMATION 
IN ENGLAND. 
NO, VII. 


PURITAN POLITICS.—No, Ill. 


JoHN Knox and Christopher Goodman, as has been already 
stated, are the two great authorities with regard to puritan 
politics during the reign of Queen Mary. They laid down the 
law very plainly; and I am not aware that, while that unhappy 
monarch lived, any one of the exiled party offered one word in 
contradiction, qualification, or explanation of the fierce regicidal 
libels of those two writers. 

As to Goodman, I hope that the reader has been enabled by 
the preceding paper to form some opinion of his doctrine on the 
subject of loyalty, and obedience to authority, in general. That 
doctrine was applied with ferocious zeal to the particular case of 
the Sovereign of England and her subjects, by Knox, who insisted 
principally on three points ;—First, that Queen Mary wasa woman, 
and as such a creature under the curse of God, Secondly, 
that she was illegitimate, and therefore an usurper, Thirdly, 
that waiving the question of her sex and birth, and supposing 
for the sake of argument that she had come fairly to the throne, 
yet she had shown herself to be a tyrant, and ought to be 
crushed like a viper. These points cannot always be kept 
separate in discussion; but they will show themselves plainly 
enough in passages which will be laid before the reader. 


Knox, indeed, comes to the point at once by beginning his 
“ Blast” with these words ;— 


* Wonder it is, that amongest so many pregnant wittes as the Ile of 
greate Brittany hath produced, so many godlie and zelous preachers 
as England did sometime norishe, and amongest so many learned and 
men of graue iudgement, as this day by IESABEL are exiled, none is 
found so stowte of courage, so faithfull to God, nor louing to their 
natiue countrie, that they dare admonishe the inhabitantes of that Ile 
how abominable before God, is the Empire or Rule of a wicked woman, 
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yea of a traiteresse and bastard; and what may a people or nation lett 
destitute of a lawfull head, do by the authoritie of Goddes worde in 
electing and appointing common rulers and magistrates. That Ile 
(alas) for the contempt and horrible abuse of Goddes mercies offred, 
and for the shamefull reuolting to Satan frome Christ lesus, and frome 
his Gospell ones professed, doth iustlie merite to be left in the handes 
of their own counsel, and so to come to confusion and bondage of 
strangiers, But yet I feare that this vniuersal negligence of such as 
sometimes were esteemed watchemen, shall rather aggrauate our 
former ingratitude, then excuse this our vniuersall and vngodlie 
silence, in so weightie a mater. We se our countrie set furthe fora 
pray to foreine nations ; we heare the blood of our brethren, the mem- 
bres of Christ Iesus, most cruellie to be shed; and the monstruous 
empire of a cruell woman (the secrete counsel of God excepted) we 
knowe to be the onlie occasion of all these miseries ; and yet with silence 
we passe the time as thogh the mater did nothinge appertein to vs. 
But the contrarie examples of the auncient prophetes moue me to 
doubte of this our fact. For Israel did vniuersalie decline frome God by 
embrasing idolatrie ynder leroboam. In whiche they did continue 
euen vnto the destruction of their common welthe. And luda withe 
Ierusalem did followe the vile superstition and open iniquitie of 
Samaria. But yet ceased not the prophetes of God to admonishe the 
one and the other. Yea euen after that God had poured furthe his 
plagues vpon them, For Ieremie did write to the captiues in Babylon, 
and did correct their errors, plainlie instructing them, who did remaine 
in the middest of that idolatrouse nation. Ezechiel frome the middest 
of his brethren prisoners in Chaldea, did write his vision to those that 
were in lerusalem, and sharplie rebukinge their vices, assured them 
that they shuld not escape the vengeance of God by reason of their 
abominations committed. 

“The same prophetes for comfort of the afflicted and chosen saintes 
of God, who did lie hyd amongest the reprobate of that age (as com- 
moulie doth the corne amongest the chaffe) did prophecie, and before 
been the changes of kingdomes, the punishmentes of tyrannes, and 
the vengeance whiche God wold execute vpon the oppressors of his 
people. Thesame did Daniel and the rest of the prophetes euerie one 
in their season, By whose examples and by the plaine precept, which 
is geuen to Ezechiel, commanding him that he shall say to the wicked, 
‘ Thou shalt die the death,’ we in this our miserable age are bounde to 
admonishe the world and the tyrannes therof, of their sodeine destruc- 
tion; to assure them, and to crie vnto them, whether they list to heare 
or not, that the blood of the saintes, which by them is shed, con- 
tinuallie crieth and craueth vengeance in the presence of the Lorde 
of hostes. And further, it is our dutie to open the truthe reueled vnto 
vs, vnto the ignorant and blind world, vnlest that to our owne con- 
demnation we list to wrap vp and hyde the talent committed to our 
charge. I am assured that God hath reueled to some in this our age, 
that it is more then a monstre in nature, that a woman shall reigne and 
haue empire aboue man. And yet with vs all, there is suche silence, 
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as if God there with were nothing offended. The naturall man, 
ennemy to God shall fynd, I knowe, many causes why no suche doc- 


trine oght to be published in these our dangerous dayes. First, for. 


that it may seme to tend to sedition: secondarilie it shal be dangerous 
not onlie to the writer or publisher, but also to all such as shall reade 
the writinges, or fauor this truth spoken: and last it shall not amend 
the chief offenders, partlie because it shall neuer come to their eares, 
and partlie because they will not be admonished in such cases.” 


How he pursued the subject thus broadly opened will appear 
from the following extracts ;— 


“Yfany think that the empire of women, is not of such importance, 
that for the suppressing of the same, any man is bounde to hazarde his 
life, I answer, that to suppresse it, is in the hand of god alone. But 
to vtter the impiety and abomination of the same, I say, it is the dutie 
of euerie true messager of God, to whome the truth is reueled in that 
behalfe. For the especiall dutie of Goddes messagers is to preache 
repentance, to admonishe the offenders of their offenses, and to say to 
the wicked, ‘thou shalt die the death,’ except thou repent. ‘This, 
I trust, will no man denie to be the propre office of all Goddes mes- 
sagers, to preache (as I have said) repentance and remission of synnes. 
But nether of both can be done, except the conscience of the offenders 
be accused and conuicted of transgression. For howe shall any man 
repent not knowing wherein he hath offended? And where no re- 
pentance is founde, there can be no entrie to grace. And therfore I 
say, that of necessitie it is that this monstriferouse empire of women 
(which amongest all enormities, that this day do abound vpon the 
face of the hole earth, is most detestable and damnable) be openlie 
reueled and plainlie declared to the world, to the end that some ma 
repent and be saued. And thus farre to the first sorte.” — Knox, Pref. 
p- 5. 


“To promote a woman to beare rule, superioritie, dominion or 
empire aboue any realme, nation, or citie, is repugnant to nature, 
contumelie to God, a thing most contrarious to his reuelled will and 
approued ordinance, and finallie it is the subuersion of good order, of 
all equitie and iustice.”—Anoz, p. 9. 


“But now to the second part of nature: In the whiche I include 
the reueled will and perfect ordinance of God, and against this parte 
of nature, I say, that it doth manifestlie repugne that any woman shal 
reigne or beare dominion ouer man. I‘or God first by the order of 
his creation, and after by the curse and malediction pronounced 
against the woman, by reason of her rebellion, hath pronounced the 
contrarie. First, I say, that women in her greatest perfection, was 
made to serue and obey man, not to rule and command him: As 
saint Paule doth reason in these wordes: Man is not of the woman 
but the woman of the man. And man was not created for the cause 
of the woman, but the woman for the cause of man, and therfore 
oght the woman to haue a power vpon her head (that is a couerture in 
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signe of subiection). Of whiche words it is plaine that the Apostle 
meaneth, that woman in her greatest perfection shuld haue knowen, 
that man was Lord aboue her: and therfore that she shulde neuer 
haue pretended any kind of superioritie aboue him, no more then do 
the angels aboue God the creater, or aboue Christ Jesus their head, 
So, I say, that in her greatest perfection woman was created to be 
subiect to man. But after her fall and rebellion committed against 
God, there was put vpon her a newe necessitie, and she was made 
subiect to man by the irreuocable sentence of God, pronounced in 
these wordes: I will greatlie multiplie thy sorowe and thy conception. 
With sorow shalt thou beare thy children, and thy will shall be 
subiect to thy man: and he shal beare dominion ouer the. Herebie 
may such as altogither be not blinded plainlie see, that God, by his 
sentence, hath deiected all woman from empire and dominion aboue 
man, for two punishmentes are laid vpon her, to witte, a dolor, 
anguishe and payn, as oft as euer she shal be mother: and a 
subiection of her selfe, her appetites and will, to her husband, and to 
his will. Frome the former part of of this malediction can nether arte, 
nobilitie, policie, nor lawe made by man, deliuer womankinde, but 
who soeuer atteineth to that honour to be mother, proueth in expe- 
rience the effect and strength of goddes word. But (alas) ignorance 
of God, ambition, and tyrannie haue studied to abolishe and destroy 
the second parte of Goddes punishment. For women are lifted vp to 
be heades ouer realmes, and to rule aboue men at their pleasure and 
appetites. But horrible is the vengeance, which is prepared for the 
one and for the other, for the promoters, and for the persones pro- 
noted, except they speedilie repent. For they shall be deiected from 
the glorie of the sonnes of God, to the sclauerie of the deuill, and to 
the torment that is prepared for all suche, as do exalte themselves 
against God. Against God can nothing be more manifest, than that 
a woman shall be exalted to reigne aboue man. For the contrarie 
sentence hath he pronounced in these wordes: Thy will shall be 


subiect to thy husband, and he shall beare dominion ouer the. As ° 


God shuld say: forasmuch as thou hast abused thy former condition, 
und because thy free will hath broght thy selfe and mankind into the 
bondage of Satan, | therfore will bring the in bondage to man. For 
where before, thy obedience shuld haue bene voluntarie, nowe it shall 
be by constreint and by necessitie: and that because thou hast de- 
ceived thy man, thou shalt therfore be no longar maistresse ouer thine 
own appetites, ouer thine owne will nor desires. For in the there is 
nether reason nor discretion, whiche be able to moderate thy affec- 
tions, and therfore they shall be subiect to the desire of thy man. 
He shall be Lord and gouernour, not onlie ouer thy bodie, but euen 
ouer thy appetites and will. This sentence, I say, did God pro- 
nounce against Heua and her daughters, as the rest of the Scriptures 
doth euidentlie witnesse. So that no woman can euer presume to 
reigne aboue man, but the same she must nedes do in despite of God, 
and in contempt of his punishment and malediction.’’—Knoa, p. 15. 


“For who wolde not iudge that bodie to be a monstre, where there 
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was no head eminent aboue the rest, but that the eyes were in the 
handes, the tonge and mouth beneth in the belie, and the eares in the 
feet. Men, I say, shulde not onlie pronounce this bodie to be a 
monstre: but assuredlie they might conclude that such a bodie coulde 
not long indure, And no lesse monstruous is the bodie of that com- 
mon welth, where a woman beareth empire. For ether doth it lack a 
laufull heade (as in very dede it doth) or els there is an idol exalted 
in the place of the true head. An idol I call that, which hath the 
forme and apparance, but lacketh the vertue and strength, which the 
name and proportion do resemble and promise. As images haue face, 
nose, eyes, mouth, handes, and feet painted, but the vse of the same, 
can not the craft and art of man geue them: as the holy ghost by the 
mouth of Dauid teacheth vs, saying: they haue eyes, but they see 
not, mouth, but they speake not, nose, but they smell not, handes and 
feet, but they nether touche nor haue power to go. And suche, I say, 
is euerie realme and nation, where a woman beareth dominion, For 
in despite of God (he of his iust iudgement, so geuing them ouer in to 
a reprobat minde) may a realme, | confesse, exalt yp a woman to that 
monstriferous honor, to be estemed as head. But impossible it is to 
man and angel, to geue vnto her the properties and perfect offices of 
a laufull heade. For the same God that hath denied power to the 
hand to speake, to the bely to heare, and to the feet to see, hath de- 
nied to woman power to commande man, and hath taken away wis- 
dome to consider, and prouidence to forsee the thinges that be profit- 
able to the common welth: yea finallie he hath denied to her in any 
case to be head to man: but plainly hath pronounced that man is 
head to woman, euen as Christ is heade to all man. If men ina blinde 
rage shulde assemble to gether, and apointe them selues an other heade 
then Jesus Christ, (as the papistes haue done their romishe Antichrist) 
shuld Christ therfore lose his owne dignitie, or shulde God geue to 
that counterfet head power to geve life to the bodie, to see what soeuer 
might endamage or hurte it, to speake in defense, and to heare the 
request of euerie subiect ? It is certein that he wold not. For that 
honor he hath apointed before all times to his onelie sonne: and the 
same will he geue to no creature besides: no more will he admit, nor 
accept woman to be the lauful head ouer man, although man, deuil, 
and angel will coniure in their fauor.”—p. 27, 


“For nature hath in all beastes printed a certein marke of dominion 
in the male, and a certeine subiection in the female, whiche they kepe 
inuiolate. For no man euer sawe the lion make obedience, and 
stoupe before the lionesse, nether yet can it be proued, that the hinde 
taketh the conducting of the heard amongest the hartes. And yet 
(alas) man, who by the mouth of God hath dominion apointed to him 
ouer woman, doth not onlie to his own shame, stoupe vnder the 
obedience of women, but also in despit of God and of his apointed 


ordre, reioyseth, and mainteineth that monstruouse authoritie, as a 
thing lauful and iust.”—p. 30. 


“ Albeit 1 haue thus (talkinge with my God in the anguishe of my 
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harte) some what digressed: yet haue I not vtterlie forgotten my 
former proposition, to witt, that it is a thing repugnant to the ordre of 
nature, that any woman be exalted to rule ouer men, For God hath 
denied vnto her the office of a head. And in the intreating of this 
parte, I remembre that I haue made the nobilitie both of England and 
Scotland inferior to brute beastes, for that they do to women, which 
no male amougest the common sorte of beastes can be proued to do to 
their females: that is, they reuerence them, and qwake at their pre- 
sence, they obey their commandementes, and that against God. Wher- 
fore I iudge them not onelie subiectes to women, but sclaues of Satan, 
and seruantes of iniquitie. If any man thinke these my wordes sharpe 
or vehement, let him consider that the offense is more haynous, then 
can be expressed by wordes. For where all thinges, be expressedly 
concluded against the glorie and honor of God, and where the blood 
of the saintes of God is commanded to be shed, whome shall we iudge, 
God or the deuil, to be president of that counsel ?’”’—p. 32. 


The hint thus given to the Queen’s Council must not be 
passed oyer without remark. It is, of course, highly important 
to notice it in an inquiry which turns so much on the question 
how far the proceedings of the government at home was in- 
fluenced by the conduct of parties abroad. If, while we are 
more particularly engaged with the attacks on the Queen, it 
appears to be in any degree a digression, it is one which may 


easily be pardoned. The idea is elsewhere repeated and 
amplified by Knox. 


“}or that woman reigneth aboue man, she hath obteined it 
treason and conspiracie committed against God. Howe can it be then, 
that she being criminall and giltie of treason against God committed, 
can apointe any officer pleasing in his sight? It is a thing impossible. 
Wherefore let men that receiue of women authoritie, honor or office, be 
most assuredly persuaded, that in so mainteining that vsurped power, 
they declare themselues ennemies to God. If any thinke, that because 
the realme and estates therof, haue geuen their consentes to a woman, 
and haue established her, and her authoritie: that therfore it is laufull 
and acceptable before God : let the same men remember what I haue 
said before, to wit, that God can not approve the doing nor consent of 
any multitude, concluding any thing against his worde and ordinance, 
and therfore they must haue a more assured defense against the wrath 
of God, then the approbation and consent of a blinded multitude, or 
elles they shall not be able to stand in the presence of the consuming 
fier: that is, they must acknowledge that the regiment of a woman is a 
thing most odious in the presence of God. They must refuse to be her 
officers, because she is a traitoresse and rebell against God. And finallie 
they must studie ¢o represse her inordinate pride and tyrannie to the 
utiermost of their power. ‘The same is the dutie of the nobilitie and 
estates, by whose blindnes a woman is promoted. First in so farre, as 
they haue most haynouslie offended against God, placing in authoritie 
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suche as God by his worde hath remoued frome the same, vnfeinedly 
they oght to call for mercie, and being admonished of their error and 
damnable fact, in signe and token of true repentance, with commen: 
consent they oght to retreate that, which vnaduisedlie and by igno- 
rance they haue pronounced, and oght without further delay to remoue 
Srom authority all such persones, as by vsurpation, violence, or tyrannie, 
do possesse the same. 

“For so did Israel and Iuda after they revolted from Dauid, and 
luda alone in the dayes of Athalia. For after that she by murthering 
her sonnes children, had obteined the empire ouer the land, and had 
most vnhappelie reigned in Iuda six years, lehoiada the high priest 
called together the capitaines and chief rulers of the people, and shew- 


_ing to them the kinges sonne Ioas, did binde them by an othe éo de- 


that wicked woman, and to promote the king to his royall seat, 
whiche they faithfullie did, Aillinye at his commandement not onlie | 
that cruel and mischeuous woman, but also the people did destroie the 
temple of Baal, break his altars and images, and kill Mathan Baales 
high priest before his altars. The same is the dutie as well of the 
estates, as of the people that hath bene blinded. First they oght to re- 
moue frome honor and authoritie, that monstre in nature (so call I a 
woman clad in the habit of man, yea a woman against nature reigning 
aboue man). Secondarilie if any presume to defende that impietie, 
they oght not to feare, first to pronounce, and then after to execute against 
them the sentence of deathe. If any man be affraid to violat the oth of 
obedience, which they haue made to suche monstres, let them be most 
assuredly persuaded, that as the beginning of their othes, proceding 
from ignorance was sine, so is the obstinate purpose to kepe the same, 
nothinge but plaine rebellion against God. But of this mater in the 
second blast, God willing, we shall speake more at large.’’—p., 52. 


“ Cursed Iesabel of England, with the pestilent and detestable gene- 
ration of papistes, make no litle bragge and boast, that they haue 
triumphed not only against Wyet, but also against all such as haue 
entreprised any thing against them or their procedinges. But let her 
and them consider, that yet they haue not preuailed against god, his 
throne is more high, then that the length of their hornes be able to 
reache. And let them further consider, that in the beginning of this 
their bloodie reigne, the haruest of their iniquitie was not comen to 
full maturitie and ripenes. No, it was so grene, so secret I meane, so 
couered, and so hid with hypocrisie, that some men (euen the seruantes 
of God) thogbt it not impossible, but that wolues might be changed in 
to lambes, and also that the vipere might semoue her natural venom. 
But God, whe doth reuele in his time apointed, the secretes of hartes, 
and that will haue his iudgemetes iastified euen by the verie wicked, 
hath now geuen open testimonie of hier and their beastlie crueltie. For 
man and woman, learned and vnlearned, nobles and men of baser 
sorte, aged fathers and tendre damiselles, and finailie the bones of the 
dead, aswell women as men haue tasted of their tyrannie, so that now 
not onlie the blood of father Latimer, of the milde man of God the 
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bishop of Cantorburie, of learned and diserete Ridley, of innocent 
ladie lane dudley, and many godly and worthie preachers, that cannot 
be forgotten, such as fier hath consumed, and the sworde of tyrannie 
most vniustlie hath shed, doth call for vengeance in the eares of the 
Lord God of hostes: but also the sobbes and teares of the poore op- 
pressed, the groninges of the angeles, the watchmen of the Lord, yea 
and euerie earthlie creature abused by their tyrannie do continuallie 
crie and call for the hastie execution of the same. I feare not to say, 
that the day of vengeance, whiche shall apprehend that horrible 
monstre Iesabel of England, and suche as maintein her monstruous 
crueltie, is alredie apointed in the counsel of the Eternall: and I 
verelie beleue that it is so nigh, that she shall not reigne so long in 
tyrannie, as hitherto she hath done, when God shall declare himselfe 
to be her ennemie, when he shall poure furth contempt vpon her, ac- 
cording to her crueltie, and shal kindle the hartes of such, as som- 
times did fauor her with deadly hatred against her, that they may exe- 
cute his iudgementes. And therfore let such as assist her, take hede 
what they do.”—p. 55. 


On this point, too, Goodman and Traheron were equally 
explicit ;— 


“The counsellers, whose office is to brydle the affections of their 
Princes and Gouuernours, in geuing such counsele as might promote 
the glorie of God, and the welthe of their contrie by this persuasion 
of obedience, haue hitherto sought, and yet apearinglie do, how to 
accomplishe and satisfie the vngodly lustes of their vngodlie and 
vnlawful Gouernesse, wicked IgsaBgL : who for our synnes, contrarie 
to nature and the manyfeste worde of God, is suffred to raigne ouer vs 
in Goddes furie, and haue therby moste wickedlie betrayed Christe, 
their countrie, and themselues (so muche as lieth in them) to become 


slaues to a strange and foren nation, the prowde Spaniards,”— 
Goodman, p. 33, 


“ Turne thyne eyes now to thy counsel England, how fierce tygres, 
how cruel wolues, how rauening beares, how lecherous goates, how 
wilie foxes, or to speake plainly without figure, what periured traitors 
to god, and to the, what murderers, what oppressors of the poore, what 
voluptuous Sardanapales, what adulterers, how vile flatterers shalt 
thou finde amonge them? It were a smal faulte, and a verie pecca- 
dulia in them to dissemble the truth of religion. Thei raile vpon it, 
they tosse it with scoffes and mockes, they bloodely, and tyrannously 
persequute it. It might be wincked at, if thei toke bribes, only to 
oppresse the cause of a few poore men, thei take bribes to betraie the 
hole realme. It might be passed ouer with silence if thei had mur- 
dered but one man a peece, the blood of innumerable sainctes crieth 
vp to heauen against them and the groninges of manie thousandes op- 
pressed ar heard euerie where. It might perchaunce. be perdoned, if 
they spent but some weekes in pleasures, they wallow continually in 
vile voluptuousnes, and wanton daliance, and waste al their ynhappie 
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daies in beastlie delites, nether can chaunge of women, nor women 
only satisfie their filthie abominable desires. Breifely there be no vices 
in the worid whereof you maie not see great buddes, or rather gréat 
bounnies, and bunches in them. Here I maie not lette scape the 
pristes of Calece, a foule broode of thy henne. Papistes they were,” 
&c.— Warning to England, (see before p. 390.) 


To return, however, to what is more precisely our greoent 
subject—the treatment which the Queen herself met with from 
these parties—perhaps enough has been given from Knox, and 
it may be time to enforce his doctrine by one or two extracts 
from his friend Goodman. 


“The nexte rule to be obserued is, that he shulde be one of their 
brethern, meaninge of the Israelits: partlie to exclude the oppression 


and idolatrie, whiche commeth in by strangers, as our contrie now is 


an example: and partlye, for that strangers cannot beare such a na- 
tural zeale to straunge realmes and peoples, as becomethe brethern : 
but chieflie to auoyde that monster in nature, and disordre amongest 
men, whiche is the Empire and gouernement of a woman, sayinge ex- 
tenaggh From the myddle of thy brethren shalt thou chose thee a 

inge, and not amongist thy sisters. For God is not contrairie to him- 
selfe, whiche at the begynninge appoynted the woman to be in subiec- 
tion to her housbande, and the man to be head of the woman (as saithe 
the Apostle) who wil not permitte so muche to the woman, as to 
speake in the Assemblie of men, muche lesse to be Ruler of a Realme 
or nation. Yf wonien be not permitted by Ciuile policies to rule in 
inferior offices, to be Counsellours, Pears of a realme, Iustices, Shireffs, 
Baylieus and such like : I make your selues iudges, whither it be mete 
for them to gouerne whole Realmes and nations ? 

“If the worde of God can not persuade you, by which she is made 
subiect to her housbande, muche more to the Counselle and auctoritie 
of an whole realme, which worde also appoynteth your kinges to be 
chosen from amonge their brethern, and not from their sisters, who 
are forbidden as persons vnmete to speake in a congregacion, be you 
your selues iudges, and let nature teache you the absurditie therof. 

“And thus muche haue I of pourpose noted in this matter, to let 
you see to all ourshames, how farre you haue bene led besydes your 
commun senses and the manifest worde of God, in electing, anoynting, 
and crowninge a woman to be your Quene and Gouernesse, and she 
tn verie dede a bastarde, and unlawfully begotten. But be it that she were 
no bastarde, but the kinges daughter as lawfullie begotten as was her 
sister, that Godlie Lady, and meke Lambe, voyde of all Spanishe 
pride, and strange bloude: yet in the sicknesse, and at the deathe of 
our !awfull Prince of Godlie memorie kynge Edwarde the sixt, this 
shulde not haue bene your firste counsele or question, who shulde be 
your Quene, what woman you shulde crowne, if you had bene pre- 
ferrers of Goddes glorie, and wise counselours, or naturallie affected 
towardes your countrie. But firste and principallie, who had bene 
moste meetest amengest your brethern to haue had the gouernement 
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ouer you, and the whole gouernement of the realme, to rule them care- 
fullie, in the feare of God, and to preserue them agaynst all oppression, 
of inwarde tyrants and outwarde enemies. Wher bie you might haue 
bene assured to eskape all this miserable and vnspeakable disordre, and 
shamefull confusion, whiche now by contrarie counsele is broght, 
worthely vpon vs.”——Goodman, p. 51. 


«“ That wicked woman, whom you vntruely make your Quene, hath 
(saye ye) so commanded. O vayne and miserable men, To what 
vilenesse are you broght, and yet as men blynd, see not? Because 
you would not haue God to raigne ouer you, and his worde to be a 
light vnto your footestepps, beholde, he hath not geuen an hypocrite 
onely to raigne ouer you (as he promised) but an Idolatresse also : not 
aman accordinge to his appoyntment, but a woman, whiche his Lawe for- 
biddeth, and nature abhorreth : whose reigne was never counted lawfull 
by the worde of God, but an expresse signe of Gods wrathe, and 
notable plague for the syunes of the people. As was the raygne of 
cruell Iesabel, and vngodlie Athalia, especiall instrumentes of Satan, 
and whipps to his people of Israel. 

“This you see not, blynded with ignorance: yea, whiche is more 
shame, where as the worde of God freethe you from the obedience of 
anie Prince, be he neuer so mightie, wise, or politike commanding anye 
thinge whiche God forbiddeth, and herein geuethe you auctoritie to 
withstand the same as you haue harde: Yet are you willingly become 
as it were bondemen to the lustes of a most impotent und unbrydled 
woman; @ woman begotten in adulterie a bastard by birth, contrarie to 
the worde of God and your owne lawes. And therfore condemned as a 
bastarde by the iudgement of all vniuersities in Englande, France, and 
Italy: as well of the Ciuilians, as Diuines. For now are we freede 
from that leweshe yoke to rayse vp seede to our brethern departin 
without issue, by the comynge of our Sauiour Iesus Christe, who hathe 
destroyed the walle and distance betwixt the Ilewes and Gentiles, and 
hathe no more respecte to anie tribes (for conseruation wherof this Was 

ermitted) but all are made one in him with out distinction, which ac- 
Lnowisdee him vnfaynedlie to be the Sonne of God and Sauiour of the 
worlde. For in Christe Iesus there is nether lewe nor Gentile, Gre- 
cian or Barbarous, bonde nor free, &c. And therfore it must nedes 
followe, that kinge Henrie the eight, in marying with his brothers wife, 
did vtterly contemne the free grace of our Sauiour Iesus Christe, which 
longe before had deliuered vs from the seruitude of that lawe: and 
also committed adulterous incest contrary to the worde of God, when 
he begate this vngodlie serpent Marie, the chief instrument of all this pre- 
sent miserie in Englande. 

“ And if any would saie, it was of a zele to fulfyll the lawe which 
then was abrogated, he must confesse also that the kinge did not marie 
of carnall luste, but to rayse vp seede to his brother: when the con- 
trarie is well knowne to all men. Let no man therfore be offended, 
that I call her by her propre name, a bastarde, and vnlawiully be- 
gotten: seing the worde of God, which cannot lye, doth geue witnesse 
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vpon my parte. And moreouer, that suche as are bastardes shulde be 
depriued of all honor: in so muche as by the Lawe of Moyses they 
were prohibited to haue entrance in to the Congregation or assembly of | 


the Lorde to the tenth generation. Consider then your vngodlie pro- 4 


ceadings in defrawding your contrie of a lawfull kinge: and preferringe 
a bastarde to the lawlul begotten dawghter, and exaltinge her whiche 
is, and will be a common plague and euersion of altogether: for as 
much as she is a traytor to God, and promis breaker to her dearest 
frindes, who helpinge her to their power to her vnlawfull reigne, were 
romised to inioye that religion which was preached vnder kinge 
‘dwarde : which not withstanding in a shorte space after, she most 
falsely ouerthrewe and abolished. So that now both by Gods Lawes 
and mans, she oght to be punished with death, as an open idolatres in the 
sight of God, and a cruel murtherer of his Saints before men, and 
merciles traytoresse to her owne natiue countrie.”—Ponet, p. 96. 


“If your IgsaBetL, thoghe she be an wnlawfull Gouernesse, and oght 
not by Gods word and your owne lawes to rule, would seke your peace 
and protection as did Nabuchadnezer to his captiues the lewes: then 
might you haue some pretence to follow Ieremies counselle: that is, 
to be quiete, and praye for her liffe, if she would confesse the onelie 
God of the Christians, and not compell you to idolatrie no more than 
did Nabuchadnezer: who acknowledged the God of the Iewes to be 
the true and euerlasting God, and gaue the same commandement 
throughout all his dominions, That what soever people or nation spake 
euill of the God of Israell shuld be rent in pieces, and his howse counted 
detestable, [or (saithe he) Ther is no other true God that so coulde 
deliuer his seruantes, as he did Sidrach Misach and Abdenago. 

« But because her doinges tend all to the contrarie, that is to blas- 

heme God, and also compell all others to do the like, what cloke 
hans you here to permitie this wickednesse ? 

“ To be shorte, if she at the burninge of three hundreth Martyrs at 
the leste, could haue bene satisfied and vnfaynedly moued to confesse 
the true Christe aud Messias, and repented her former rebellion in 
geuing contrarie commandement to all her dominions, charging them 
to receaue agayne the true religion and to expell all blasphemous ido- 
latrie of the pestilent papistes: and that none shulde speake any euill 
agaynst Christe and his Religion (as did Nabuchadnezer by the ex- 
ample of three persons onely, whom the fire by the power of God 
coulde not touche) then were she more to be borne with, and reuer- 
enced as a Ruler (if it were lawfull for a woman to rule at all) then 
were there also some probabilitie in the reasons of the aduersaries of 
this doctrine. Otherwise as you now see, it maketh nothing at all for 
their purpose,’’—Goodman, p. 130. 

I am not singular in viewing Knox and Goodman as the chief 
political guides of their party. They were so considered (and 
with very good reason) in their own time, not only by their own 
friends, but by their Romish enemies ; and, to give one instance, 
they have been very particularly and pleasantly set forth as such 
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- in “ An Oration against the Unlawfull Insurrections of the Pro- 

> testantes of our time, vnder pretence to Refourme Religion 

> @made and pronounced in Latin, in the Schole of Artes at 
Louaine, the xiiij of December. Anno 1565. { By Peter 
Frarin of Andwerp, M. of Arte, and Bacheler of both lawes. 
And now translated into English, with the aduise of the Author.”* 
The book has one peculiarity for which it deserves to be noticed; 
and for which, I presume, it is indebted to the translator, I 
mean, “The Table of this Booke set ovt not by order of Alphabete 
or numbre but by expresse figure, to the eye and sight of the 
Christian Reader, and of him also that cannot reade.” In fact 
it has a sort of pictorial index, each page. of which contains two 
cuts having underneath them respectively references to the sig- 
nature of the page of the book in which the subject which they 
represent is treated of, and two or more verses describing it. 
One of these cuts is so much to our purpose that I cannot help 
offering the reader a fac-simile. 


€ bi. F ij 


Po in Her kingVome can or ought 
to spt fast 

HE Ruokes or Goodmans bookes 
anp true blast. 


Few readers will, I suppose, dispute the truth of this poetical 
statement ; or wonder that Mr. Peter Frarin included the “ Gos- 


* In the prefatory epistle from “ The Translatour to the Gentle Reader” we are 
informed that ;—‘‘ Among many other laudable customes of the noble Vniuersitie of 
Louaine, this one is yearely observed there, that in the moneth of December al ordi- 
narie lessons cease for the space of one whole weeke, and in place thereof some 
Learned man is chosen by common assent to be the President of certaine disputations : 
wherein he proponeth, to such as are thereto appointed, diuerse frutefull questions in 

} Diuinitie, Law, Physick, Phylosophie, Humanitie, and in all probable matters,” &c. 
The translation was printed by John Fouler, Antwerp, 1566, 8vo ; and from his sig- 
nature to the letter above mentioned it would seem as if he was also the translator. 


Vou. XXX.—July, 1846. 
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pellers of England” among the insurgent protestants who were : 
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the subject of his oration. 


“I could,” he says, “declare vnto you, how the traiterouse Gos- 
pellers of England gathered a maine hoste againste their moste ~ 
vertuouse ladie Queen Marie the rare treasure the peerlesse Jewell, — 
the most perfecte paterne and Example of our daies, How they 
shotte arrowes and dartes againste her Courte gates, conspired her — 
death, deuised to poison her, to kil her with a dagge at one time, with — 
a priuie dagger at an other time, reuiled her, called her bastard, — 
boutcher, printed seditiouse bokes againste her, wherein they railed — 
at her like Hellhoundes, and named her traiterouse Marie, mischeuouse — 
Marie.”—Sig. E. vi. 4 

The reader will guess the parts of this extract which © 
bear the marginal notes “ Wiate’s Rebellion” and “ Knokes ~ 
boke.” Indeed Mr. Peter Frarin seems to have had good in- 
formation on the former of these points, and some phrases sound & 
as if he had heard the history of the “great gun;” for in- ~ 
stance ;— 


woes meas ss 


“ Your purpose was, ye say, to refourme the christian faith. How 
then ? hen you could not therein preuail, nor perswade the people, — 
that was somewhat stubborn and stiffnecked perhaps as you iudged, ~ 
did you think it the best way by & by with gonne shot and bytels to ~ 
beat and driue the faith into their heades ?” —Sig. B. vi. 3 


“O master ministers, it is a very harde word that ye bring vs, for 4 
ye speake gonnestones, your gospel is to hot, ye preache fire and ~ 
your religion is to cruel, it breedeth bloud and murder.’ — 

Ve 


“Ye travailed to bring the world to your Religion by villany, rail- . 


ing, and dubble cannons,”—-Sig. C. vij. 5. 
If there be any who think this strong language they will per- & 
haps feel it difficult to answer the orator when he more dis- — w 


pooner asks “ Was it meete that because they could not tt 
eely and frankly preache the worde, therefore by and by they — 
should lay hand on the sword ?”— Sig. C iv. b. Gre 
But we must go on, for there are other witnesses beside Knox © P' 
and Goodman, of whose testimony we must have specimens. | hi 
Take the following extract from Bishop Ponet. A few words 7 
at the beginning of it have been given already in No. IV. p. 383, 7° 
of the Magazine for April and are here repeated to show the con- 7 *° 
nexion of the passage and render it more intelligible. 


“ But before the halter stoppe thy winde, Boner, let vs knowe, what ~© 
thou canst saye for her. Sayest thou, princes be not bounden by theyt — 
othes and promisses? Ynough. What for the rest? let them re © 
membre that not long agoo their neighbour Monsieur Veruin, captain o *bé 
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, ) Boloigne was punished as a traitour, for that b y necessitie and extre- 
: mitie of force he rendred vp Boloigne to king Henry theight and did 
- not die in the defense of it: But thou wilt saie, he did it without com- 
- maundement of his maister: and these shall doo it by commaunde- 
- ment of their maistres. But what if the commaundement be not laufull 
+ doest thou not saie thy self, it is not to be obeied? Thou saiest to 
- others, that non maie do that is not laufull for any commaundement. 
» But thou wilt saie: it is the Quenes owne, and she maye laufully doo 
’ with her owne what she lusteth. Whatif it be denyed to be her owne ? 
» Bat thou wilt saie: she hathe the crowne by enheritaunce, and maie 
| dispose of the realme, and euery parte of the Realme, as pleaseth her. 
_ By I answer: that albeit she haue it bi enheritaunce, yet she hathe it 
» with an othe, lawe and condicion to kepe and mayntene it, not to 
 departe with it or diminishe it. If she haue no more right to the 
: Romie than her father hade, and her father as mucn as ever ani king 

of Englande: what neded he to require the consent of the Nobilitie 

and commons (by parliament) to geue the Crowne to his daughter or 


of the parliament, he might doo with the Realme and euerie parte 
therof, what it pleased him. Take hede what thou sayest. If that 
» be true, that king Henry might do with it without consent of the par- 
» liament : how is the Ladi mari Quene ? why might not king Edwarde 
» his sonne (a prince borne in laufull matrimonie, and right heire to the 
{ Crowne) bequeathe the Crowne wher he wolde, and ashe did? Take 
» hede what thou doest. If the king and Quene geue thee a thousaunt 
» perdones, yet shalt thou be founde a ranke Traitour to the Realme of 
> Englande. For albeit the king or Quene of a realme haue the Crowne 
» neuer [80] iustly, yet maye they not dispose of the Crowne or realme, 
;as it pleaseth them. They haue the Crowne to minister iustice, but 
» the Realme being a bodi of freemen and not of bondemen, he nor she. 
+ can not geue or sell them as slaues and bondemen. No, they can not 
+ geue or sell awaye the holdes and fortes (as Calese and Barwike, or 
_ such like) without the consent of the Commones : for it was purchaced 
with their blood and moneie, Yea and thine owne popes lawes 
: A (wherby thou measurest all thinges to be laufull or not laufull) saie, 
_ that ifa king or gouernour of any realme goo about to diminishe the 
» regalities and rightes of his crowne, he ought to be deposed. Thus did 
Pope Honorius the thrid commaunde tharchebishop of Collossa and 
his suffraganes to depriue a king of Vngarie, which went about to 
— sell and geue awaye the Regalities and rightes of his crowne, 
) onles in tyme he ceassed and called backe that he hade done. It is 
so plaine, thou canst not denie it. 
> “But I see, Boner, I haue chafed thee to muche: thi chekes blushe 
"and swell for very angre. M. D. Cheadsei, M. D. Pendleton, M. 
ac /osins, or som of you chaplaines, get my lorde a cup of secke, to 
comfort his spirites. My lorde and I agree almost like belles: we 
. Jiarre somwhat but not mache, his lordship meaneth that men ought to 
} - alwaies but not at all tymes honest, But I saie, thei must be honest 
c2 


3 
; any other ? 

‘¢ But thou will saie, it was more than needed: for without consent 
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alwaies and at al tymes. His lordeship wolde fayne haue aplacarde 
or proviso for him and his, that they might somtimes (tha is from 
the beginning to the ende of the weke) plaie their partes. But I saie, 
albeit his lordship haue such a priuilege, yet maie no honest man at 
any tyme doo that is not honest, iuste, and laufull, bi kaisers, kinges, 
Quenes no, neither his comaundement.”—Ponet, Sig. KE. ij. 


The same writer had before laid down this doctrine in a highly 
characteristic passage ;— 


«“ Whan Pharao the tyranne commaunded the mydwyues of the 


Israelites wyues: thinke ye, he did only commaunde them? No 
without doubt. Ye maye be sure, he commaunded not only vpon 
threatned paynes, but also promised them largely : and perchaunce as 
largely as those doo, that being desirous of children, procure the myd- 
wyues to saye, they be with childe, whan their bely is puffed vp with 
the dropsie or molle, and hauing bleared the common peoples eies 
with processioning, Te deum singing, and bonefire banketting, vse all 
ceremonies and cryeng out, whilest an other birdes egge is layed in the 
nest. But these good mydwiues fearing God (the high power) who 
hadde commaunded them, not to kill, wold not obeye this tyranne 
Pharaoes commaundement, but lefte it vndone. 

“ Whan the loilye quene Iesabel commaunded, that the prophetes 
of God should be destroyed, that none should be lefte to speake against 
her idoles, but that all men should folowe her procedinges : did Abdias 
the chief officer to the king her husbande saye, ‘ Your grace dothe 
very well to ridde the worlde of them for those that worship the true 
liuing God, cannot be but traitours to my souerayne lorde and maistre 
the king your husbande, and to your grace: and it is these heretikes, 
that bewitche and coniure you, that your grace cannot be delyuered 
of your childe, nor slepe quietly in your bedde: let me alone, I will 
finde the meanes to despeche them all, only haue your grace a good 
opinion of me, and thinke lam your owne?’ No. Abdias (a man 
fearing God, and knowing this commaundement to be a wicked 
womans will) did cleane contrary to her commaundement, and hidde 
and preserued an hundred of the prophetes vnder the earthe in caues, 
Whan the wicked king Saul commaunded his howne householde 
wayters and familiar seruauntes to kill the priest Ahimelech and his 
children for hatred to Dauid: did those his owne nerest wayting ser- 
uauntes flattre him forewarde, and saye, ‘ Your Maiestie shail neuer 
be in sauetie and quiet so long as this traitour and his prating cbildren 
(that are alwayes in their sermones and bokes, meddling of the kinges 
maters) be suffred to lyve ? we wil be your true obedient seruauntes, 
we will beleue as the king beleueth, we will doo as the king biddeth 
vs, according to our most bounden deutie of allegeaunce, we shall sone 
ease your highnesse of this grief: other of your graces chaplaynes be 
more mete for that rowme than this hipocrite traitour?’ No. they 
vsed no suche court crueltie, but considering God to be the supreme 
power, and seing Ahimelech (by his answeres) and his householde to 
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giltles of suche mater in forme and intent as (by Doeges accusation) 
il charged him withal, they refused to kill any of them, or ones to 
e violent handes vpon them, but playnly and vtterly (being yet 
. kinges true seruauntes and subiectes) denyed to obeye the kinges 
laufull commaundement.”—Ponet, Sig. D. iv. 


With regard to Becon, I have not at present access to many 

his original editions; and it is not to our purpose to quote 
»se which were afterwards republished with corrections. In 
; Supplication, however, which I have already mentioned, he 
equally plain and express as to the regiment of women. Take 
» following extract from the long prayer of which his book 
nsists, and forgive me for reprinting matter offensive enough 
itself, but rendered tenfold more offensive by the form in 
lich it is presented. But it must be remembered that the 
thor was one of Archbishop Cranmer’s chaplains, and his 
inion, especially as he thought fit to give it in so emphatic 
d solemn a manner, must not be overlooked ;— 


* But alas for sorow, this most goodly & godly Impe, this moste 
iristen kyng, this noble yonge Josias was for oure vnthankefulnes 
wicked lyuing taken awaye from ys, before the tyme vnto our great 
row & vnspeakable hartes disease. Whose death was the beginning, 
d is now still the continuaunce of all our sorowes, griefes & miseries. 
rv in the steade of that verteous prince, thou haste set to rule ouer 
an woman, whom nature hath formed to be in subieccion unto man, & 
hom thou by thyne holy Apostle commaundest to kepe silence & not 
speake.in the congregacion. dh Lord, to take away the empire from 
man, and to gywe it unto a woman, seemeth to be an euident token of 
yne anger toward vs Englishmen. For by the Prophete, thou beyng 
spleased with thy people, threatnest to sette women to rule ouer 
em, as people vnworthy to haue lauful, natural, and mete gouernors 
reign over them. And verely though we fynd, that women some- 
ne bare rule among thy people, yet do we rede, that suche as ruled 
were quenes, were for the moste part wicked, ungodly, supersticious, § 
uen to idolatry, & to all filthy abhominacion, as we may se in the his- 
ries of quene Jesabel, quene Athalia, quene Herodias and such like. 
h Lorde God, we dare not take vpon vs to.iudge anye creature, for vuto 
e alone are the secretes of all hartes knowne, but of this are we sure, 
at synee she ruled, whyther of her owne disposicion, or of the pro- 
ocacion of a certayne wylde bore, successor too Ananias that whyghtie 
aubed waulle, we know not, thy vineyarde is vtterly rooted vp and 
yde waste, thy true religion is bannished, and popishe supersticion 
ath preuayled, yea & that vnder the coloure of the catholicke 
vurche.” &¢,.— Becon, Supp., Sig. A. vii. 


It is conceivable that Becon might imagine it possible that, 
1 some sort of sense, he, and those whom he expected to use 
is “ Supplication” might be able to say that they dared not 
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judge any creature ; and this may perhaps be considered as — 


consistent with his launching such an anathema as the fol- 
lowing, provided it is believed that he did not mean it to have 


reference, or to be applied by his readers, to any particular per- 


sons ;— 


“ Those, O Lorde, whiche are thy sworne enemyes and of a sett 
purpose euen ageynste their owne conscience and contrary to their — 
knowlege persecute the gloryus Gospell of thy derely beloued sonne — 
and the tru fauourers of the same, and will by no meanes be recon- — 
ciled, nor leane vnto the truthe, but go forthe dayly more and more — 


to hinder the fre and ioyefull passage of thy holy wored, & to with- 


drawe so many as they can frome beleuyng, receauyng, and embras- — 
syng the same seyng they synne the synne vnto deathe and are not to — 
be conuerted, O Lorde haiste the to root theme vp from the face of the — 
Earthe that they be no more stomblyng blockes to the weake Chris- — 
tians, Destroie thow them O God, let them peryshe thoroughe theyr — 
owne imaginacions, Caste them out in the multitud of thier vngodly- ~ 
nes, for they haue rebelled ageynste the. Rayne thowe snares fyre, — 
brimston, storme, and tempeste, vpon them, let this be their porcion — 
to drincke. Let them be confounded and put to shame, that seke — 
after the lyues of the faithfull. O let them be turned backe and — 
broughte to confusion, that imagine mischefe ageynste them. Let — 
them be as duste befor the wynd, and the Angel of the Lord scatter — 
ing them. Let their way be dark and slippery, and let thy Angel O — 
Lord persecut them. Yea let soden distruccion com vpon them vn. — 
wares, and the netes that they haue layde preuely, cathe [sic] them- — 
selues, that they maye faull into theyr own mycheff. Let the swerdes — 
that they drawe out go thorowe their owne heartes, and the bowes — 


that they haue bended slea them selues,”—Becon, Sig. E. ij. 


Was it altogether improbable that such an anathema should — 
be applied in a way not very likely to conciliate the Queen, the — 


Council, and the ecclesiastical rulers? The Queen was sup- 


posed to be too much in the hands of the bishops, and the — 


anonymous author of the “ Supplication to the Queen’s Majesty” 


thought fit to caution her on this head in no very equivocal — 


terms ;— 


“We read also in the 18. chapter off the third booke off the kings, — 


affter that allmighty god at the praier off the prophet Elias, had shut 


the heauens that it rainid not in thre yeres and six monithes, and king — 
Achab meting with the prophet Elias, he sayd to him: ‘thou art he — 
that troblest all Israel’ (like as steuen gardener bisshop off winchester — 
and his feloues, saith to the pour preachers and professors of Christes — 
gospell now a days) but Elias words shall answere hym, wherwith he — 
answerid king Achab. It is he and hys complices, that haue forsaken — 
the liuing god, and do go a whoring after strang gods, as the matter — 
shall plainly appere when god will, like as it did appere by Elias, with — 
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the 400, false prophets, which false prophetts had seduced the quene 
Iesabell, and cawsid her to sley and distroy all gods holy prophetts 
(like as our false and cruell bisshopps intendith to do) so that the pro- 
phet Elias was fain to fly in to the wildernes, to saue his liff, wher 
god appointid A Rauen to feed hym : but what was the ende both of the 
quene and of all those false prophetis? Read the text, and you shal 
plainly perceiue that the quene was cast down out of a window wher 
she brake her necke and was eaten vp of dogs, as the prophet of god 
had before said, and all here false prophetts and preastes were vtterly 
distroied, 

«Let this greuous example moue your grace do beware the tymes of 
your false bysshopps and clergye, specyally of steuen gardener bysshop 
of wynchester.”—Supp. to the Queen, Sig; A. iv. b. 


But I have run to such length in these extracts that I will on 
this occasion add no more, and am glad that what I have given 
require no commentary. It is hardly necessary to ask the reader 
to consider what the Queen and the government of England 
must have thought of those persons abroad who sent over, and 
those in this country who circulated, such books as I have 
quoted from, and how they must have felt disposed, not to say 
compelled, to treat them? The question at present is not how 
far the matter was right or wrong, or what we may think of it in 
itself, but what did the Queen and her Council think of it? I 
do not say what did the King and his Spaniards think of it, for 
they had enough to think of in matter more particularly 
addressed to themselves, and of which I hope to give some 
specimens presently. In the meantime, 


I am, &c. S. R. MAITLAND. 


ANTIQUITIES, ETC. 


ARCHBISHOP WARHAM’S VISITATION IN THE YEAR 1511. 
(Continued from vol, xxix. p. 640.) 


DWecanatus Woboris. 


“ DEcIMO nono die mensis Septembris, anno Domini millesimo 
quingentesimo undecimo, In ecclesia parochiali S. Marie ville 
Dovoris, Reverendissimus in Christo Pater et Dominus Domi- 
nus Wilhelmus permissione divina Cant. Archiepiscopus totius 
Anglie Primas et Apostolice sedis legatus visitavit clerum et 
populum decanatus Dovoris, facto sermone per magistrum Cle- 
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mentem Browne sacre theologie professoris habito pro themate. 
‘Omnes unanimes in oratione estote.’”* 


[Monitio generalis as usual. ] 


Sequuntur detecta et comperta in dicto 
Decanatu Dovoris. 


Ecciesia S. MARGARET DE CLIFF. 


256. Compertum est. That the windows in the chancel are sore 
decayed. 


[On the 4 February 1512, Walter Grene the Vicar appeared, 
and was enjoined to repair the chancel windows before Easter, 
under pain of sequestration. ] 


257. Item. That through the absence and negligence of the 
Curate a woman died without shrift or hosyll. 


[The Vicar says that no woman in the parish has departed 
without the sacraments of the church, through his negligence, so 
far as he knows ; but that if it can be proved he submits himself 
to correction. | 


258. Item. That the Service is not kept in time lawful. 


{The Vicar was enjoined not to begin divine service—viz. 
Matins and Mass—on Sundays and Holydays before 8 o’Clock, 


and to have Mass finished before 1] o’Clock, under the penalty 
aforesaid. | 


259. tem. That the Vicarage is not repaired. 


[The said Vicar was enjoined to repair it before the Feast of 
the Assumption, under pain of sequestration. | 


260. Item. That the Curate felleth the trees without the pro- 
cession [sic]. 


[ The said Vicar was ordered not to cut any trees outside the 
precinct of the churchyard, nor the other trees standing and 
growing near the processional way which are necessary for the 
defence of the church there, under pain of the Law. ] 


261. Item. There is a lepor maintained contrary to the law. 


{The Churchwardens appeared & reported that the leper had 
left the parish, ] 


* It is believed that these words are not to be found in the Scripture precisely as 
they stand here—it is probable that in this case (as has been already remarked 
respecting an earlier one) the reporter remembered that form of words in which the 
preacher addressed his audience and applied his text to them rather than the very 
words of the text itself. That was probably on this occasion taken from Judith, vii. 4, 
 Filii autem Israel ut viderunt multitudinem illorum, prostraverunt se super terram, 
mittentes cinerem super capita sua, unanimes orantes ut Deus Israel misericordiam 
suam ostenderet super populum suum.” 
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EccLEsIA DE BENEFELD. 


262. Compertum est. That the prior of Combwell hath of the 
Vicar xx.s. pension by year and the benefice is not worth 
x. marks. 


[The Vicar appeared and was directed to prosecute the prior 
of Coombewell before the Archbishop for relaxation of his pen- 
sion. ] 


263. Item. That the Master of the Masondew of Dovor. with- 
holdeth certain tithes, viz. milk calves [sic] of xxx. kine by 
year. 


[The Master appeared, and said he was not bound to pay tithes 
of calves and milk of cows depasturing within the said parish, be- 
cause he is privileged. ‘The Commissary enjoined him to exhibit 
his privilege at the next Court to be held at Dovor. On Friday 


13th March the said Master appeared, exhibited his privilege, 
and was dismissed. ] 


264, That our Lady Chancel lacketh reparation in tiling. 


[The Churchwardens appeared & were enjoined to repair the 


tiling before St. John Baptist’s day, under pain of excommunica- 
tion. 


265. Item. That there is an Arch in the said Church that lack- 
eth reparation. 
[ The said Churchwardens were enjoined to repair it before the 
Feast of the Assumption, under pain of excommunication. ] 
EccLEesIA DE LEDYN vel LEDEN. 
266. Compertum est. 'That the Rood Loft is not repaired. 


The Churchwardens appeared & were enjoined to repair it 
betore St. John Baptist’s Day, under pain of excommunication. } 


267. Item. The chaunce [sic] is not repayred sufficiently in the 
cieling. 


[The Abbot of Langdon, proprietary of the said church, ap- 
peared, and was enjoined to repair the ceiling of the chancel 
before the Feast of the Assumption, under pain of sequestration. | 


268. Item. There is is no priest sufficient to sing mass among 
us nor had not these ij. years. 


[The said Abbot was enjoined to provide a fit chaplain to serve 
the church before Easter, under pain of sequestration. | 


269. Item. There is no mansion nor lodging to put a priest in. 


[The said Abbot was enjoined to provide one before the Feast 
the Assumption, under pain of sequestration. ] 
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270. Item. That there is a chalice in a gentleman's hands the 


271. 


which shall be amended and counted to the church as he 
saith but he will not have it set in the inventory of the 
church. 


[The churchwardens appeared & the Commissary enquired 
who it was that had the chalice. They replied that it was John 
Monyngs Gentleman, and he immediately ordered him to be sum- 
moned for the 8th of April ensuing. On which day he appeared 
according to the monition, and confessed that he had the said 
chalice belonging to the church in his hands, and that he was 
keeping it for the use of the said church, and that he was ready 
to deliver it, & to insert it in the inventory of the goods belong- 
ing to the said church. The Commissary enjoined him to have 
it so inserted at the next visitation of the official of the Arch- 
deacon of Canterbury, under pain of excommunication. | 


Item. That the curate of Leden is denied of the Abbot of 
Langden xxvi.s. viii.d. pension, the which is due to the 
curate. 


[The Abbot was enjoined to pay the pension annually, under 
pain of the law, or else to appear on the &th of April next to 
shew cause to the contrary. ] 


DE WesTLerr vel WESCLIF PROPE DovVERIAM. 


272. Compertum est. That there lacketh books and specially a 


missal of the vy. wounds, de nomine Jesu, de visitatione B. 
Marie, and also de Transfiguratione Domini with a legible 
porteus for the choir. 


[The churchwardens appeared, and were enjoined to provide 
these and other necessary books before the Feast of the Assump- 
tion, under pain of excommunication. } 


EccLesia DE EWRLL. 


273. Compertum est. That there be certain busshers that keep 


their shops open, and selleth flesh on the Sunday and the 
other holydays, viz. William Milford and John More. 


[The parties appeared and were enjoined not to sell meat in 
future on Sundays and holydays, especially on Sundays, under 
pain of excommunication. ] 


274. Item. The Miller grindeth at Service time on holydays, 


and cometh not to church. 


(Thomas Townelie the miller was enjoined not to grind any 


corn on Sundays or Holydays, except on some reasonable cause, 
under pain of excommunication. } 
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EcecLesia DE CHARLETON. 


275. Compertum est. That the Master of Maisondieu in Dover 
withholdeth certain tithes of lambs, and tithe wools due 
unto the parson of Charlton, and hath withdrawn them 
these iij. years. 


[The Master appeared and said that he was not bound to pay 
those tithes, because his house was privileged. The Commissary 
enjoined him to exhibit his privilege at the next court to be held 
at Dovor. He therefore appeared on the 13th of March, exhi- 
bited his privilege, & was dismissed. ] 


276. ltem. That divine service is not kept as it ought to be nor 
the Sacrament is not duly ministered insomuch that one 
Stevynson of the said parish died lately without shrift or 
hosyll. 


[Sir Thomas Chosell the Rector appeared, aud also Master 
Walter Green, his deputy there7at the time when John Stephenson 
died, and who said that he had heard the confession of the de- 
ceased, but did not administer the sacrament to him because he 
had received at Easter, then not a fortnight past. ] 


277. Item. That the parson keepeth no residence nor hospita- 
lity among his parishioners, nor cometh but seldom among 
them. 


[The said Rector stated that he was then personally resident ; 
and he was enjoined to keep due hospitality there, under pain of 
sequestration. ] 


278. Item. That the parson’s barn decaieth and cutteth down 
trees about the church-yard. 


[ The said Rector was enjoined to repair the said barn before 
the Feast of the Assumption, under pain of sequestration. Also 
not to cut trees growing in the churchyard, which are necessary 
for the defence of the church under the same penalty. ] 


279. Item. He keepeth evidences concerning lights of our church 
whereby they cannot gather the duties of the church, and 
when we speak to him jn any such thing, then he is full of 
malice, and ready to fight. 


{The Churchwardens appeared and stated that the Rector had 
delivered to them the evidences, rental & other muniments con- 
cerning the church. } 


280. Item. That howbeit that my Lord’s Grace commanded Sir 
Roger Darley parson of St. James’ in Dovor that he should 
not in procession [sic] through the town of Charlton yet he, 
nothing regarding your commandment, doeth as he was 
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wont to do, and also taketh away certain tithes of corn be- 


longing to the said parson of Charlton and has withdrawn 
them these three years. 


[Sir Roger Darley appeared and denied that he either went 
through the parish of Charlton in procession, or withdrew any 
tithes belonging to its rector. ] 


EccLesiA DE ALKEHAM vel ALKHAM. 


281. Compertum est. That the chancel is insufficiently repaired ; 
for when it raineth it raineth upon the stalls and books. 


[The Abbot of St. Radegund’s, proprictary of the church ap- 


Coon and was enjoined to do the necessary repairs before the 
‘east of the Assumption, under pain of sequestration. ] 


282. Item. There lacketh an Antiphonar. 


[The Churchwardens appeared & were enjoined to provide 
one before the Feast of the Assumption, under pain of excom- 
munication. | 


283. Item. There is need of a Chrismatory. 


[ The Churchwardens enjoined to provide one before Easter, 
under the same penalty. | 


284. Item. There is a great need of a Corporas Cloth and a 
purse to bear in the Sacrament at visitations. 


{The Churchwardens were enjoined to provide a corporal and 
a purse to bear the Sacrament to the sick, before the Feast of 
Pentecost, under the same penalty. | 


285. Item. Ornaments must be had to the said church, the 
which they had need of; tlhe which also the Abbot of Saint 
Radegunds by composition made is bound to find. 


[The Abbot, having appeared as aforesaid, declared that he 
was not bound to find such ornaments, & had never heard of an 


such composition : but said that if the parish could prove it, he 
was ready to do his duty. ] 


286. Item. 'The body of the church is not sufficiently repaired, 


and raineth in, and hurteth the Altars, and the cloths of 
the same. 


{The Churchwardens were enjvined to repair the nave of the 


cburch sufficiently before the Feast of the Assumption, under 
pain of excommunication. | 


287. Item. That the Church gate is broken, and cannot keep 


out the beasts, and the walls of the church-yard need in 
certain places to be amended. 


[The Churchwardens were enjoined to repair before St. John 
the Baptist’s day, under the same penalty. ] 
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988. Item. William Brise withholdeth of the said Church's 


goods xiili.s. iy.d. 


[William Brice appeared and acknowledged the debt & was 
enjoined to pay it before St. John the Baptist’s Day, under pain 
of excommunication. ] 


289, Item. William Colley withholdeth from the church vi.s. viiid. 


[William Colley appeared & said he had settled with the 
Churchwardens, & they said the same. ] 


290. Item. That Thomas Blake and John Swainton withholdeth 


xii.s. Item, William Merch withholdeth viii.s. iiii.d. 


[The Churchwardens said that Thomas Blake & John Swan- 
ton and William Marshe had settled with them. ] 


291. Item. That a certain homage is withdrawn from the parish 


of Alkeham and the chapel of Capelfarne annexed to the said 
church of Alkeham of a taper of ii.lb. of wax to be borne 
by the pryncipall of the chapel before the procession upon 
Saint Anthony’s day. 

[The Churchwardens of the Chapel of St. Mary de Mergo (or 
le Merge the same that is above called Capelfarne) were enjoined 
to restore and pay annually on St. Anthony’s day the ii/). of wax 
according to ancient custom, under pain of excommunication. ] 


292. Item. That the Abbot of Saint Radegunds withdraweth 


from the vicarage of Alkeham a parcel of ground that was 
of old custom a garden to the said vicarage. 


[The Abbot appeared & denied the charge, but said that if it 
could be proved he would make restitution. The Commissary 
appointed him the 4th of April to make proof. On which day the 
Vicar appeared & produced four witnesses, who being admitted, 
sworn and examined, & their depositions inspected, the Commis- 
sary enjoined the Abbot to restore the said parcel of ground, 
under pain of the law.] 


EccLESIA DE SWYNSHED vel SWYNFELD. 


293. Compertum est. That it raineth in divers places of the 


church, yea and upon the high Altar. 


fThe Churchwardens appeared & were enjoined to repair 
before the Feast of the Assumption, under pain of excommuni- 
cation, The said Churchwardens stated that the Chancel had 
been repaired. ] 


EccLEsIA DE REVER vel RYVER. 


294. Compertum est. That John Cray cometh not to his parish 


church on holydays and Sundays. 


[He appeared and was enjoined to keep his church on Sundays 
& holydays unless prevented by some reasonable cause, under 
pain of excommunication. ] 


ata 
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295. Item. That the said John saith that he setteth not a straw 
by the suspension of the Commissary or Official. 


[He denied that he had ever used such language. The Com- 
missary enjoined him not to do it in future, under pain of excom- 
munication. | | 


296. Item. That Robert Steven withdraweth from our Lady’s 
light of Rever iv.s. vili.d. that should have been paid ii. 
years past. 


[John Stephen appeared & acknowledged that he had in his 
hands iv.s. vili.d. belonging to the said church, & he was enjoined 
to pay it to the churchwardens before the next Easter, under pain 
of excommunication. | 


Ecciesta DE Hocuam vel HovcHam. 


297. Compertum est. That there is a gutter unmended the which 
shall be as shortly as we can get workmen. 


The Churchwardens appeared & were enjoined to repair 
sufficiently before the Feast of the Assumption, under pain of 
excommunication. } 


298. Item. That John Browne of Dover withholdeth from the 
said church vi.s, vili.d. by the bequest of his father. 


_ Browne appeared & said that there was no such legacy 
in his father’s will ; & that if there had been he was not bound to 
pay it, not being executor. ] 


299. Item. That the chancel is not sufficiently repaired. 


{Sir Richard Dovor appeared for the Prior of Dovor and was 
enjoined sufficiently to repair the said chancel before the Feast of 
the Assumption, under pain of sequestration. | 


300. Item. That Levying Bofkyn withholdeth from the said 
parish a certain duty of iid. a year so they have received 
none these iiil. years. 


[ Levyng Bonekyn of the town of Dovor appeared & was en- 
joined to pay to the Churchwardens his arrear of Peter pence for 
iv. years at lid, a year, before Easter, under pain of excommuni- 
cation. 


$01. Jtem. Lewis Yois withholdeth to the value by year a 
dandypratt these ii. years. 


[The corresponding entry in the acfa states that Evras golde- 
smyth was enjoined to pay iijd, arrears of Peter pence for two 
years, before Easter, under pain of excommunication. | 
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302. Item. The Churchwardens of St. Mary of Dover withhold- 
eth iid. a yere by the space of viii. years and more. 


[The Churchwardens of Dovor appeared and denied that they 
were bound to pay it. The Commissary appointed the 138th 
March for the Churchwardens of Hougham to prove their claim. 


On which day they proved nothing, and the Commissary dis- 
missed the Churchwardens of Dovor. | 
( To be continued. ) 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Editor begs to remind his readers that he is not responsible for the opinions 
of his Correspondents. 


DR. ELRINGTON IN REPLY TO DR, TOWNSEND. 


Sir,—Dr. Townsend’s letter in the last number of your Magazine is 
evidently written with a particular object. He puts forward no argu- 
ment, in the hope that I may not reply, and so leave him the power 
of saying that he has silenced me. [ shall not indulge him. Though 
there are no arguments to refute, there are misstatements to correct. 
Dr. Townsend commences by saying, “ that I have given a strange 
reply to his unanswerable defence.’ The strangeness, I believe, con- 
sists in my having shown that his defence was untenable, If Dr. 
‘Townsend wishes that his readers should believe his strong assertion, 
let him take the objections I have made to his defence sertatim, and 
prove they are futile, if he can. If he does not pursue that course, 
he may rest assured that the declaration of his defence being unan- 
swerable, will be considered an empty boast. 
Dr. ‘Townsend next states that I said, if he had confined his answer 

to a promise of cancelling or altering the note, 1 would have been silent. 
That is part of what I said, but not the whole; I added: “ But the 
promise is couched in terms sé uncivil, and the explanation so com- 
pletely turned into a charge of ignorance against me, that I cannot 
remain silent.” 
Dr. Townsend then declares his intention of not imitating my style. 

I feel great pleasure in this testimony that our styles are not similar. 
It seems strange that a clergyman could not confine himself to the 
argument before him, but should feel himself at liberty to use language 
which one layman would not use to another. Dr. Townsend 
committed this error in his first reply, and has carried it to a still 
greater extent in the second, He proceeds now to tell me that I 
have acted “boldly, rashly, and ignorantly.” These are strong 
words, yet I must confess, such is the strength of self-love which clings 
to us, that I do not think it is my name to which these epithets should 
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be affixed. I can assure Dr. ‘Townsend, that he mistakes me if he 
imagines such violent language will terrify me into submission ; and 
I think he equally mistakes the judgment of your readers, who will 
not fail to conclude that he has resorted to personal abuse for lack of 
argument. But, however that may be, | shall simply give the state 
of the question between us. In my first letter 1 brought forward 
re. that the note on the appearance of the angels in Dr. ‘Townsend's 

armony put forward doctrines condemned by the church. Dr. 
Townsend acknowledged, that at first sight .his expressions did seem 
to contradict the doctrine of the orthodox Fathers, but that, fully 
paraphrased, they were in close agreement. In my reply, I proved 
the paraphrase had no connexion with the original text, and that even 
still the objectionable doctrine could be traced in the corrected ex- 
pressions. Dr. Townsend replies, that his defence was unanswerable, 
and thus expects to escape. 

Dr. ‘Townsend concludes by saying, that if I had written to him, 
‘(this unbecoming correspondence in your pages would have been 
avoided.”’ I doubt not he wishes the correspondence had not taken 
place, or had been differently carried on; but I protest against the 
insinuation, as far as it relates to me. I am not conscious of having 
written anything unbecoming my character or station. When I 
became aware of the doctrine put forward in the note, it was my 
bounden duty to warn the divinity students committed to my care, of 
the error in a book which several of them read ; and when I had given 
this degree of publicity to my censure, I felt it right to put my 
objection on record in a still more public form, When an author has 
given his opinions to the public, I really know not by what right he 
can complain if any of them should be publicly objected to. 

I am, Sir, your faithful servant, 


Trinity College, Dublin. C. R, ELRINGTON, 


CHRISTMAS BOXES. 


Sir,—In the Record newspaper for December 20, 1841, which has 
accidentally fallen into my hands, I find the advertisement which I 
enclose ;— 

CHRISTMAS BOXES. 


A Purse of sovereigns ought to be given annually to 
ministers of proprietary Episcopal chapels and curates, as 
their expenses are generally greater than their incomes, 


Can you or any of your readers inform me whether the suggestion 
has been at all extensively acted on, and what has been (as near as 
may be) the average value of such purses. Excuse the trouble I give 
you, having had some thoughts of taking a proprietary chapel and 
being 
AN UnBENEFICED CLERGYMAN. 
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ON CATECHISING., 


Sir,—A writer in the year 1604 says, speaking of Catechising, « Is it 
not a thing greatly to be pitied, that toyes and trifles as square caps, 
tippets, and trunke gowns, &c., should be so much urged upon minis- 
ters, and that so profitable and Christian a duty everywhere almost 
not to be regarded ; being so carefully commanded to be used and 
practised, both by the booke of Common Prayer and by the booke of 
Canons?” Things move in a cycle; and it behoves us to consider 
how far this is applicable in the year 1846? The writer's reference 
to the books of Common Prayer and Canons, except as authorities, 
will hardly be sufficient to prove how carefully catechising has been 
commanded. We must consider also, and that with some degree of 
reverence, the weight and authority of those who, during the progress 


_of the Reformation, and in the spirit of the Reformation, have insisted 


onit. Its neglect is all but universal; and when we look to the anxious 
and oft-expressed solicitude of the Reformers on this important sub- 
ject, we are at a loss to account for that general laxity of modern days 
which is so evident, not of one party or of another, as if any party 
question entered into the discussion, but of all. Let us revert to the 
authorities with which the history of the Reformation presents us, and 
many will be astonished at finding how great is their unanimity on a 
subject of so practical a nature, and which, nevertheless, we are our- 
selves witnesses, has fallen into such disuse. We have already 
referred to the efforts made by Cranmer, during the reign of Henry, 
to revive a knowledge of true religion and the elementary principles 
of the faith. The peculiar difficulties of his situation have been also 
referred to, which rendered the whole reign of Henry remarkable 
rather as exhibiting convulsive efforts after reformation, than as de- 
veloping the Reformation itself. ‘The Reformation we can hardly con- 
sider as commencing before the reign of Edward. True it is, that by 
such injunctions as those of Henry in 1536 and 1538, originating in the 
counsel of Cranmer, and requiring that the children should be taught 
the Lord’s Prayer, the Creed, and the Ten Commandments in English, 
and that every incumbent should explain them, one article a day, till 
the people were instructed in them, that the people might be thus 
instructed in the principles of religion,* a most important step in the 
right direction was taken, and an advance of the greatest importance 
secured ; but still was there wanting such a positive assertion of prin- 
ciple as could with any just reason be considered the basis of a sound 
and consistent policy. The efforts, therefore, in the reign of Henry, 
to establish a system of scriptural truth, must he looked upon as ephe- 
meral, ifnot contradictory ; and, to the opening of the reign of Edward, 
our attention is directed for that light which was then poured forth in 
full flood upon the people. 


_* Burnet, Book III. Strype says of Cranmer, “ It being that prelate’s great de- 
sign, by Catechisms and Articles of Religion and plain expositions of the fundamen- 
tals, to instil right principles into the minds of the youth and common people, for 
the more effectual rooting out popery that had been so long entertained by the in- 
dustrious nurselling up the nation in ignorance.” 


Vou. XXX.—July, 1846. 
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In the year 1547, one of the first fruits of that supremacy which the 
cause of the Reformation attained, was the publication of the Cate- 
chism* by Cranmer. In the dedication of this to the king, he makes 
great complaint of the neglect of catechising. In the same year, the 


a | king in his Injunctions, and the archbishop in his Articles of Visitation, 
Tui require that the clergy should examine every one who came to con- 
ts fession in Lent, whether he could say the Creed, Lord’s Prayer, and 
ae Ten Commandments in English, from which, perhaps, may arise the 
custom of catechising in Lent, which has survived even to our day in 7 
some churches, as the shadow of the original substance. The year 


1549 was distinguished by the publication ofthe first Book of Common |~ 
Prayer in which, with the exception of the account of the sacraments 
Tin added in 1611, was contained the whole Catechism as we now have it 
ban in our prayer-books, It would appear to be immediately on the pub- 
lication of this that the king, in his Injunctions, 1549, required all 
curates to teach and declare diligently the Catechism. In the follow- 
ing year Ridley’s Articles of Visitation inquire, whether, once in six 
weeks at least, the clergy “do openly in the church instruct and ex- 
amine children, not confirmed, in some part ofthe catechism ;” and in ~ 
his injunctions he requires “ that every curate be diligent to teach the ~ 
Catechism, whensoever just occasion is offered upon the Sunday or holy — 
day, and, at least in every six weeks once, shall call upon his parish- 
ioners and present himself ready to instruct and examine the yoath of — 
the same parish.” Inthe year 1552, the second or revised liturgy was 
published, and in 1553, the Primer or Book of Private Prayer contain- 
ing also the Catechism; while in the same year the anxiety of the — 
rulers of the church for the catechetical instruction of all classes, was 
evidenced in the production of the Short Catechism for the use of — 
7 schoolmasters, in Latin and English. The importance attached to — 
i catechising by the Reformers of the reign of Edward VI. is thusmade 
sufficiently evident in tracing down their provisions for its general use, 
| On the Continent among foreign reformers, it was perhaps still more | 
strongly insisted on, its importance in leavening the world leading to — 
the various abuses which are so often complained of in the discordant as 
catechisms which the leaders of the different sects had published. We ~ 
can accept their testimony to its value and importance as a means, 
without compromising our faith in the authority of the instrument. — 
As the evidence of men uniting to accomplish an end, we may duly — 
estimate the efficacy and value of the means by which they proposed ~ 
| to accomplish it, although our union with them may extend no fur- ~ 
| ther than the means. It would be invidious even to put them in com- 
parison with our own authorities, whose weight may be fully sufficient — 
on the beam, but in collecting testimonies to a principle of action there 
is an evident importance in the variety of the sources from which the ~ 
| testimonies are drawn. In the authority, therefore, of Erasmus, whose |= 
tj catechism, as early as 1547, we find to have been ordered to be used © 


bi — 


i ) * “ A short instruction to Christian religion for the singular profit of children and ~ 
| LU young people.” This is not in question and answer, but treats of the Creed, ‘Leu 


Commandments, Lord's Prayer, and Two Sacraments, It was a translation from 
the German, 
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in the College of Winchester and elsewhere ;* Calvin, who, in his own 
catechism, as well as in his correspondence with Cranmer, 1549, as- 
serted the importance of catechising ; G&colampadius, Bullinger, and 
our own naturalized Bucer,—we have a strong phalanx of collateral tes- 
timony to the value of catechising, as a means of instruction. The au- 
thority of the last-named distinguished Reformer is more than ordi- 
narily with us, The prayer-book, as is well known, was on its pub- 
lication submitted to, and approved by him, and in his strictures he 
fully testifies to the importance he attaches to the duty of catechising. 
It was his own proposition that this exercise should be had every holy- 
day, instead of every sixth Sunday as was then proposed, and further, 
that it should be continued after confirmation, to preserve the people 
from ignorance. The same views he carried out in his book dedi- 
cated as an offering to the king, and the first of his fourteen recom- 
mendations was the proposal of a law to enforce the due catechising 
of children. ‘The course which was thus so strongly insisted on by 
foreign Reformers, we have seen adopted in the same spirit by our 
own. From the works of each and every one of those whose 
honoured names are enrolled in the phalanx of the fathers and defen- 
ders of our pure and scriptural church, from Hutchinson, Ridley, 
Latimer, Hooper, and Cranmer, may be collected the fullest testimony 
to the importance of instruction by catechising. Confining my re- 
marks to this period of the church’s revival, there may be traced 
through every stage of the progress of the Reformation, an anxiety to 
lay a sound basis for that great work in the enlightenment and Chris- 
tian education of the people. The situation of the country was pe- 
culiar, Light was suddenly let in on an uneducated and ignorant 
people, and though here and there the field which Wickliffe had made 
ready for the sowing, may have received the good seed, and matured 
it, a far larger portion of the church was overrun with weeds in growth 
rank and luxuriant, which deferred to another day, and a period of 
better cultivation, the growth of that scriptural knowledge which is the 
basis of all true religion. Perverted as it was, the light was too strong 
for an age so ill prepared to receive it, and we read in the diffident 
provisions for catechising, which the injunctions of the king and the 
bishops display, that sense of weakness and degradation which para- 
lysed for a long period all the energetic endeavours of the friends of 
light and truth, and ultimately brought that cloud over the nation 
which overwhelmed, in one common ruin, all authority, whether civil 
or ecclesiastical. It has been beautifully said, that it is not to be won- 
dered at, that some shadows should accompany the breaking of so 
glorious a light upon the world. But why was it that these shadows 
deepened only as the light increased? Is not the question answered 
in the neglect of education? ‘The light shone on minds unprepared to 
receive it; it dazzled and bewildered where it should have guided and 
directed. Its piercing rays illumined often the deepest recesses, but 
the medium through which it passed was unenlightened, and a mass of 
dense clouds and thick darkness prevented its operation for the due en- 


* Wilkins, Cone. p. 9. 
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lightenment of the world. The period which closed in the despotic 
suppression of trath under Mary, was thus characterized as a continual 
struggle to spread far and wide a knowledge of the principles of the ~ 
faith. The history of the reign of Mary tells us how very partially 
this had succeeded, for such scenes never could have been enacted ~ 
among a people who were enlightened by, or valued truth. It has — 
been its peculiar blessing ever to carry freedom in its train, freedom of | ~ 
thought, and liberty of action, and looking at the monstrous scenes that 
unhappily, as well on one side as on the other, though their proportions |~ 
are far different, disgrace that period, we may read in them how little 
scriptural truth, the religion and faith of the Bible had as yet been dif- — 
fused among the people. We have seen the efforts that were on all 
sides made by the Reformers, whether native or foreign, to diffuse it 
through catechising, and all those great names on which historical ~ 
memory delights to dwell, may be brought up in array to show the 
importance attached to this simple primitive and scriptural practice of — 
instilling precept on precept, and line upon line. With the last scene | ~ 
of trial of the martyrs Ridley and Latimer, is identified their anxiety 

to promote catechising. In their conference when in prison, we find 
this delivered as their opinion, that “they ought to be taught the cate- 
chism of the Christian faith, when they shall come to years of discre- 
tion, which catechism whosoever depiseth, or will not desirously em- 
brace, and willingly learn, in my judgment, he playeth not the part of 
a Christian man.”: With this judgment of Ridley let me close my re- |~ 
ferences to the opinions of the men of this eventful period of the — 
church’s reformation. ‘The anxious wish of the martyrs was as the 
cloke of Elijah in the hands of their successors, and surviving the trials 
and oppressions of Mary’s reign, brought forth its fruits more abun- 
dantly in that of her successor, 4 


Yours, &c. Sam, 


FOURTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY, 
1. Read the Collect, Epistle, and Gospel. How do we address © 
God ?—As the Protector of all that trust in him. : 
2. What, then, is the condition on our part ?—That we trust in him. © 
—Prov. xxix. 25, 
3. What doctrine does the Collect assert ?—That without God 7 
nothing is strong, nothing is holy.—Is, xxvi.4; John, xv, 4, 5. s 
4, What is the prayer ?—That God would increase and multiply 
upon us his mercy. _ 
5. How will this mercy be shown ?—By his being our ruler and guide. 
6. What will this enable us to do?—So to pass through things ~ 
temporal that we finally lose not things eternal. _ 
7. How will this enable us to do so ?—By that strength and holi- — 
ness which he alone can give. 4 
8, What do you understand by “ things temporal” ?—The things of 4 
this life. a 
9. What do you understand by not losing things eternal ?—Not 7 
losing our eternal reward jn heaven, | 
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10. What does the Epistle tell us of things temporal ?—« That the 
sufferings of this present time are not worthy to be compared with the 
glory which shall be revealed in us.”—2 Cor. iv. 16, 17, 18. 

ll. Are we, then, to expect sufferings ?—Yes. ‘ Ourselves also 
which have the first fruits of the Spirit, even we ourselves groan within 
ourselves,’’ (Epistle. ) 

12. What then do we pray for ?—Such strength as may enable us 
to bear them, (without whom nothing is strong.)—Heb, ii. 12; 
1 Cor, x. 13. 

13. What else besides strength is necessary to enable us to pass 
through life ?—Holiness, (without whom nothing is holy.) 

14, What rules does the Gospel give us for attaining this ?—To be 
merciful, not to judge or condemn, to forgive, and to give, as God gives 
to us. 

15. Do you call to mind any passage that tells us that those so 
minded shall inherit the earth ?—Yes.—Matth. v. 5. 

16. What expression of the Collect does this inheritance promised 
us agree with ?—Our safe passage through things temporal. 

17. What then is needed for this safe passage ?—Strength and 
holiness. 

18. How only are these procured ?—Through God's grace. 

19, How are we to endeavour to attain them ?—By prayer and the 
practice of the Gospel. 


20. To what then shall we finally attain? —To things eternal. 


FIFTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY, 


1, Read the Collect, Epistle, and Gospel. For what do we pray ? 
—‘‘ That the course of this world may be peaceably ordered.” 

2. What do you understand by the course of this world ?—The 
course of events in this world—all that happens in this world, 

3. What do you understand by its being “ peaceably ordered ?’"— 
That all things may be peaceably regulated—that we may live in 
peace. 

4. How does it teach us this is to be attained ?—By God’s govern- 
ance,—Prov. xvi. 7; Ps. xlvi. 9; Ixv. 7. 

5. Why do we pray for peace ?—That God’s church may joyfully 
serve him in all godly quietness. 

G. In praying for peace what duty is a condition on our part ?— 
That we study to promote peace. 

7. How does the Epistle teach us to do this ?—In being of one 
mind, having compassion one of another, and loving as brethren. 

8. Does it point out how to “see good days on earth’ ?—Yes. In 
refraining our tongue from evil, our lips from speaking guile, in eschew- 
ing evil and doing good, in seeking peace and ensuing it. 

9. How does it intimate that this is attained by God's governance ? 
“His eyes are over the righteous, and his ears are open to their 
prayers,” 


10. Does it intimate that we may, notwithstanding, be called upon 
to suffer ?—Yes, for righteousness’ sake, 
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11. How, then, can this be a state of peace ?—The soul may be at |~ 
peace while the body is suffering.—John, xiv. 27 ; xvi. 33; Matth.v. 10. © 


12. What does it teach us is to be our practical endeavour ?—* To 
sanctify the Lord God in our hearts.”’ 

31. Did all men practise this, would it not tend to promote peace ? 
—Yes.—lIsa. xxxii. 17. 

14. What does the Collect teach us would then joyfully serve God ? 
—The church. 

15. To what does the Gospel compare the church ?—To the net 
cast into the sea. Compare Matth. xiii. 47, 48, 49, 50. 


16, What were these fishermen henceforth to do ?—To catch men. ~ 


17. What do you understand by this ?—To bring them to a know- 
ledge of the Gospel. : 

18. Were the directions in the Epistle 
men ?—Yes, by St, Peter. 

19. What should their difficulty in getting the net to land teach us ? 
—The difficulty of bringing all those who are in the church into the 
kingdom of heaven. 

20. What should the aid they received teach us ?—To look to Jesus 


Christ, by whom alone and his governance can the members of the 
church be rendered holy. 


given by one of these fisher- 


SIXTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY, 


1. Read the Collect, Epistle, and Gospel. What has God pre- ~ 


pared for them that love him ?—“Such good things as pass man’s 
understanding.” 

2. What are the good things that pass man’s understanding ?—The 
joys of heaven.—John, xiv. 2; 1 Cor. ii. 9. 


3. But for whom only are these prepared ?—For them that love 
him.—James, i. 12. 


4. What, therefore, do we pray ?—That God would pour into our 


hearts such love towards him, that we should love him above all 
things.—Matth. xxii, 37 ; x. 37, 38; 1 John, v. 3. 
5, What shall we obtain through this love of God ?—His promises. 


6. Are these described as very great ?—Yes, as exceeding all that — 


we can desire. 


7. Does any other expression in the Collect so describe them ?— © 


Yes, as passing man’s understanding. 
8. What is the especial grace we pray for ?—The love of God. 


9. How does the Scripture tell us the love of God is shown ?—In — 


keeping his commandments.—1 John, v. 3. 


10, Does the Scripture give us any other test of our love of God ? 
— Yes, our not loving the world.—1 John, ii. 15. 


11. When did we renounce the world, its pomps and vanities ?— . 


At our baptism. 
12. How does the Epistle refer to this ?—“We are buried with 


him by baptism unto death; that like as Christ was raised up from 2 
the dead by the glory of the Father, even so we also should walk in ~ 


newness of life.’’ 
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13, What is to be the result of this ?— That henceforth we should 
not serve sin.” 

14. How does it teach us, then, that the love of God is to be shown ? 
—‘“ By walking in newness of life.” 

15. What other test of our love to God does St. John give us ?— 
That we love our brother also.—] John, iv. 20, 21. 

16. Does the Gospel teach us this?—In our Saviour’s words, 
«‘ Whosoever, is angry with his brother, &c.,” and “ first be reconciled 
to thy brother, and then come and offer thy gift.” 

17. What had the Pharisees done that their practice was found 
fault with ?—They had confined the meaning of the command to the 
letter. 

18. Where else did our Saviour condemn them for the same ?— 
Matth. xv. 3, 4, 5. 

19, How is their example proposed to us in the Gospel ?—~As warn- 
ing us that our righteousness must exceed theirs.—1 John, iii. 7; 
Matth. xxii. 37 (supra); 1 John, iii, 18, 19. 

20. How, then, does the Epistle teach us our love of God is to be 
tested ?—By our keeping God’s commandments. 

21. What test does the Gospel propose ?—The love of our neigh- 
bour. 


SEVENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY, 


1. Read Collect, Epistle, and Gospel. How do we address God? 
“ As Lord of all power and might.”—2 Chron. xx. 6. 

2. Where else are we taught to profess the same in our prayers ? 
a the Lord’s Prayer, “ Thine is the kingdom,” &c.—Matth. 
Vi, Ide 

3. What other attributes of God do we appeal to in the Collect ?— 
pe —= of God as the author and giver of all good things.— 

as. i. 17. 

4, What is the prayer ?—That God will graft in our hearts the love 
of his name, increase in us true religion, nourish us with all goodness, 
and of his great mercy keep us in the same. 

5. What do you understand by “ grafting in our hearts the love of 
his name” ?—'T'hat God by his grace will fix it there. 

6. Can we not of ourselves cultivate it?—No.—Jer. xvii. 9; 
Rom. v.5; 2 Thess. iii. 5. 

7. How does the expression * God grafting it into our hearts” ex- 
press this ?—As the bough is grafted into the wild tree to make it bear 
good fruit, so God’s grace grafts into and cultivates in our hearts the 
love of God.—Rom. xi. 17—19 ; John, xv. 2. 

8. Is the expression elsewhere used in the prayer-book ?—Yes, in 
the prayer at the end of the communion service. 

9. How is it there used ?—In imploring that God will graft the 
words we have heard in our hearts. 


10. What else do we pray for?—*“ That he will increase in us true 
religion.”’ 


_ 11. What does this warn us against ?—That which is not true re- 
ligion,—Jas, i. 26, 27; 1 Thess, iv. 1. 
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12. What does it imply as to our Christian course ?-—That we are 
to grow and increase in grace.—Heb. vi. 1 ; 2 Pet. iii. 18. 

13. For what further do we pray ?—For nourishment in all 
goodness. 

14, What do you understand by this ?—That we be strengthened 
and supported in every thing good. 

15, What do we pray of his great mercy ?—That he will keep us 
in the same.—Ps. cxix. 10; Ezek. xxxvi. 27; Matth. xxviii. 20. 

16. How does the Epistle teach us the value of the blessings we 
pray for ?—In setting before us the state from which we have been 
delivered. 


17. How does it show us their worthlessness p—“ What fruit had 


ye, then, in those things whereof ye are now ashamed—for the end of ’ 


these things is death.” 

18. ‘To what does it exhort us ?>—“ Being free from sin and become 
servants of God, that we should have our fruit unto holiness.” 

19. What are Christ's disciples put to seek ?>—The kingdom of God 
and his righteousness. 

20. Had the multitude in the Gospel done this ?—Yes, ‘ They had 
been with him three days, receiving nothing to eat.””—Matth. vi. 33. 

21. How did he fulfil this ?—In feeding them by miracle. 


22. Of what, then, does this teach us ?—To seek the kingdom of 7 


God and his righteousness. 
23, Is this what we pray for in the Collect ?—Yes. 


ON THE SECOND ADVENT AS CONNECTED WITH THE 
RESTORATION OF ISRAEL. 


Rey. Sir,—I wish now to show how the views stated in my last, as 
derived from the New Testament, are supported and confirmed by the 
prophecies of the Old ‘Testament. 


One of the most distinct of these, in corroboration of the subject in 
discussion, is contained in Zechariah, chap. xiv. 


In respect to that part of this chapter which speaks of the Feast of 
Tabernacles, Mr. Simeon has very truly observed: “ If we conceive, (~ 
as many do, that the Lord Jesus Christ will then descend and per- ~~ 
sonally reign on earth, the connexion between his first and second ad- |_ 
vent will more strongly appear, and the authoritative injunction re- —~ 


specting the observance of that feast will be more fully accounted for. 


Could we make up our minds to this point, it must be confessed it would 
throw great light on the passage before us: because this feast would ~ 


then have the same direct reference to Christ as is unquestionably 
found in the other two.” 

I do not see how on any other view the chapter generally can re- 
ceive a consistent interpretation ; and I am nota little surprised that 


Dr. Henderson, though he advocates in very strong terms the “ simple, ~ 


grammatical and natural interpretation’ of the prophecies, and shows 


the evils of the opposite method, should, in his explanation of this Re 
chapter, so remarkably recede from his acknowledged principles. He, 
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in common with many other interpreters, applies the former part of 
the chapter to the siege of Jerusalem by the Romans under Titus. It 
certainly seems to me anything rather than the simple and natural 
meaning of the terms of the prophecy, to suppose that by ald nattons 
is intended the army of Titus, as being composed of the Romans and 
their auxiliaries; that the words “the residue of the people shall not 
be cut off from the city” (“ half of the city’? only being spoken of as 
“ going forth into captivity,”) should be said to have been fulfilled in 
“the poorer and more contemptible sort being permitted to remain 
among the ruins:’ that the verse immediately following, “ Then shall 
the Lord go forth and fight against those nations as when he fought 
in the day of battle,” signifies that “ Jehovah would in his providence 
overthrow the Roman power” (i. e., some centuries after the event 
just before spoken of): and that the words “ His feet shall stand in 
that day upon the Mount of Olives . . . . and the Mount of Olives 
shall cleave in the midst thereof, &c. . . . . ye shall flee as ye fled 
from before the earthquake in the days of Uzziah, king of Judab, and 
the Lord my God shall come and all the saints with thee,” merely 
“convey, in language of the most beautiful poetical imagery, the as- 
surance of the effectual means of escape that should be provided for 
the truly pious.” I confess I was astonished to find such a commen- 
tary on these words from a writer who has said, (Introductory disser- 
tation to his Commentary on Isaiah, p. 28,) “the meaning of pro- 
phecy has . . . been greatly obscured by the propensity of most com- 
mentators to indulge in mystical or spiritual modes of interpretation. 
. « « the effect of their applying them in such a way as to convey the 
idea that they are giving the mind of the spirit, is to destroy all cer- 
tainty of interpretation, to throw open the Scriptures to the inroads of 
imagination and caprice, and, by invalidating a very considerable por- 
tion of the evidence which prophecy furnishes of the divine authority 
of the Bible, to pave the way for the spread of scepticism and infi- 
delity.” In the instance before us, Dr. Henderson seems to adopt the 
very method of interpretation which in the above-quoted words he has 
so justly and strongly denounced. If he is of opinion that what he has 
recorded is the real and true meaning of the words of the prophet in 
the 4th and Sth verses, it is then consistent with such an interpretation 
that he should add, “ that a future personal and premillennial advent 
of the Redeemer is here taught, I cannot find.” 

It appears to me far more “ simple and natural” to understand the 
whole of events yet to come—to suppose the “ nations’ described in 
the 2nd verse as “ gathered against Jerusalem” to be identical with 
“the people that have fought against Jerusalem,” mentioned in verse 
12: by whom Dr. Henderson himself understands to be meant “ the 
great final confederacy” foretold in Ezekiel, xxxviii., xxxix., and 
Rev, xix. ‘The prophet says not a word about the destruction of the 
city itself, but only predicts that it shall be “taken and the houses 
rifled ;” while the assertion that “ half of the city” only “shall go forth 
into captivity,” and that “the residue of the people shall not be cut 
off from the city,” evidently seems to contemplate that the city itself 
will still be left undestroyed. Such a description seems quite at variance 
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with what we read in Jose — concerning the state of Jerusalem olest 
its capture by Titus. here is now that great city, the metropolis . 
of the Jewish nation? . ... It is now demolished to the very founda- 
tions, and hath nothing but that monument of it preserved, I mean the 
camp of those that have destroyed it, which still dwells upon its ruins: 
some unfortunate old mep also lie upon the ashes of the temple, and a 
few wozaen are there preserved alive by the enemy, for our bitter 
shame and reproach.” (Book vii. c. viii.) The account here given 
of this scanty remnant, and the utter dispersion of the whole nation, 
as predicted by Moses (Deut. xxviii. 63, 64,) evidently describe a 
very different lowe of things from what Zechariah here foretels, It 
also much more natural, even if it be not absolutely requisite, 
to understand verse three of the judgments, which the chapters of 
Ezekiel, referred to by Dr. Henderson, and parallel passages of Scrip- 
ture, show that God will inflict on the Antichrist confederacy. It seems 
clearly to relate to the same event as is described in verse 13; “ and 
it shall come to in that day that a great tumult from the Lord 
shall be among them: and they shall lay hold every one on the hand 
of his neighbour, and his hand shall rise up against the hand of his 
neighbour,”’ as well as to the dreadful divinely-inflicted plague foretold 
in the preceding verse. ‘The words “as when he fought in the day of 
battle” thus receive a clear and appropriate interpretation by suppos- 
ng them to relate to the destruction of the Midianites (Judges, vii. 
22,) to which express reference is made in Isaiah, ix. 4, in respect to 
the same great conflict. Compare also 1 Sam. xiv. 16; 2 Chron. xx. 
23. The minute and circumstantial description which the prophet 
gives of the cleaving of the Mount of Olives, and of the direction and 
extent of the valley that shall be caused thereby, especially as taken 
in connexion with the allusion to “the earthquake in the days of 
Uuzziah,”’ necessarily constrains us to understand by it a similar literal 
convulsion, and not, as Dr. Henderson supposes, mere “ poetical 
imagery.” I cannot, therefore, doubt that the words “ the Lord my God 
shall come and all the saints with thee,” predict the personal advent 
of the Redeemer. Dr. Henderson himself, in his note on the passage, 
refers us to Matt. xxiv. 30, 31, to which I may add 1 Thess, iii, 13 ; 
iv. 14—17 ; Jude, xiv. ; and Rev. xix. 14. These words alone seem 
to me quite sufficient to prove that there is here taught, what Dr. 
Henderson says he cannot find, a personal premillennial advent of the 
Redeemer. But if any doubt were still left upon the subject, it is 
surely most unequivocally removed by the distinct and explicit words, 
“ His feet shall stand in that day upon the Mount of Olives,” which 
it is remarkable that Dr. Henderson passes over altogether without 
any observation, and which I cannot but think that Mr. Greswell, in 
his very valuable and learned introduction to his exposition of the 
parables (vol. i. p. 167), is quite correct in supposing to predict the 
rsonal return of our Lord to the very place from which he ascended 
into heaven. 
Mr, Faber, in a letter published in the Jewish Expositor, (July, 
1822,) in reference to these words, has made the following observa- 
tions: “ Had it simply been said that Jehovah should go forth and 
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fight against the Antichristian faction, it would have been wholly un- 
certain whether the prophet spoke figuratively or literally ; but when 
he adds that ‘his feet shall stand in that day upon the Mount of 
Olives,’ d&c., it is difficult to conceive the object of introducing such 
special particulars into a merely figurative prediction. These special 

rticulars seem to me to involve the almost absolute necessity of a 
literal ton: for, in any other view of the matter, they can 
only serve the purpose of misleading us.” | 

Mr. Faber, however, expresses it as his opinion, that our Lord 
« will most probably be visibly present in the third temple, as he was 

- both in the first temple and in t ppeeses tabernacle, by the divine 
effulgence of the Schechinah.” He adds, “as yet, the Christian 
church, unlike the patriarchal and Levitical churches, has never had 
the glory of the Schechinah: as yet the Saviour has appeared within 
her pale only in the form and similitude of a servant, ‘despised and 
rejected of men, a man of sorrows and acquainted with grief.’ But, 
however this form may suit his church while in sack- 
cloth, it does not equally suit her in the predicted days of her triumph. 
When ‘ the greatness of the kingdom under the whole heaven shall be 
given to the people of the saints of the Most High,’ and when, at the 
same time, ‘ dominion and glory and a kingdom shall be given unto 
the similitude of the Son of man ;’ the season will then have arrived 

for Christ to take unto himself the full radiance of his glory, and to 
display himself no longer as a suffering, but as a triumphant Saviour. 
This, if I mistake not, will be effected by his personal reign upon 
earth; when, as the king of a new theocracy, he will be permanently © 
revealed in the third temple, as of old under the patriarchal and Levi- 
tical dispensations, throngh the effulgent brightness of the divine 
Schechinah.” 
That during the millennium there will be a glorious light visibly 
resting upon the holy mountain of the Lord, seems sufficiently plain 
from Isa, lx. 1—3, 19, and Zech. ii. 5, to which Mr.. Faber refers. 
To these Isa. iv. 5 may be added. But this alone will by no means 
account for the peculiar expression now under consideration, ‘“ His 
_ feet shall stand upon the Mount of Olives ;” nor for the still more ex- 

plicit language of Ezekiel in reference to the same event (xiii. 7,) 
“the place of my throne and the place of the soles of my feet where I 
will dwell in the midst of the children of Israel for ever.’’ Surely 
words so very express and definite can no more adequately receive 
their fulfilment by the mere nee of a glorious light, than by a mere 
spiritual presence, against which latter hypothesis Mr. Faber is argu- 
ing. We may make use of his own reasoning, as above given, against 
his own supposition, and say, that unless the presence of an actual 
person issignified by these terms, “ they can only serve the purpose of 
misleading us.”” Especially when taken in connexion with the. texts 
from the New Testament considered in my last letter, the words of the 
prophet seem clearly to show that it is the personal return of Christ 
in his glorified humanity which is intended by them. The Schechinah, 
under the former dispensations, seems to have been the type of Christ’s 
personal presence with his church in the days of her future glory and 
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triumph. Mr. Faber argues, that as “both the patriarchal and the 
Levitical dispensations were honoured by the glorious apparition of 
the oracular Schechinah, analogy requires that, at some period or 
other, the Christian dispensation should be similarly honoured. Un- 
less this be conceded, the Christian dispensation, though always de- 
scribed as superior to its two predecessors, is yet palpably inferior to 
them both in at least one most striking and important circumstance.” 
The more correct statement appears to me to be, that as there was a 
visible display of the divine glory under a dispensation which we are 
told was only “ a shadow of good things to come,” we must necessarily 
look for some still more distinct and peculiar display of that glory under 
that higher dispensation of which the former one was but the shadow. 
And accordingly we are told that at the period of Israel’s final resto- 
ration “the name of the city from that day shall be, The Lord is there.” 
Ezek. xiviii. 35. 

I do not see in what words the personal return of our Saviour could- 
be more expressly foretold than it is in those of the prophet Zechariah 
now before us, It is stated afterwards in the same chapter, that at 
the same period, “ Jerusalem shall be safely inhabited, and there shall 
be no more utter destruction” (v. 11): that “the Lord shall be king 
over all the earth: in that day shall there be one Lord and his name 
one” (v. 9); words which evidently allude to the final restoration of 
Israel and the blessings therewith connected. 

The above remarks will show in what sense we are to understand 
the return spoken of in the following passage of the same prophet : 

Zech. viii. 3—6. ‘* Thus saith the Lord, I am returned unto Zion 
and will dwell in the midst of Jerusalem : and Jerusalem shall be called 
a city of truth, and the mountain of the Lord of hosts, the holy moun- 
tain. .... If it be marvellous in the eyes of the remnant of this 
people in these days, should it also be marvellous in mine eyes ? saith 
the Lord of hosts.” In these words the unbelief, with which the 
declaration of such an apparent improbability would be received, is 
anticipated. 

in Psalm, xeviii., the victory over the Antichristian faction which 
it celebrates is connected with the restoration of Israel, the conversion 
of all the earth, and with the coming of Christ to reign over a rege- 
nerated world ; at the prospect of which blessedness, all creation, which 
then shall be delivered from the bondage of corruption, is called upon 
to rejoice. “O sing unto the Lord a new song. . . . His right hand 
and his holy arm hath gotten him the victory. . . . He hath remem- 
bered his mercy and his truth toward the house of Israel; all the ends of 
the earth have seen the salvation of our God... . . Let the floods clap 
their hands, let the hills be joyful together before the Lord: for he 
cometh to judge the earth—with righteousness shall he judge the world, 
and the people with equity.” 

In Psalm, cii. 183 —16, where it is said that there is a se¢é time when 
the Lord “ shall arise and have mercy upon Zion,” and when “ the 
heathen shall fear his name, and all the kings of the earth his glory,” 
it is added, “when the Lord shall build up Zion he shall appear in 
his glory.” 
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In Isaiah, xi., the well known words, “the earth shall be full of the 
knowledge of the Lord as the waters cover the sea,” are preceded by. 
other words which foretel the destruction of Antichrist in almost the 
same terms as those used by St. Paul in 2 Thess. xi. 8. “ He shall 
smite the earth with the rod of his mouth, and with the breath of his 
lips shall he slay the wicked.” This event I have already shown to 
be connected with the second advent of the Redeemer, It is con- 
nected in Isaiah xi. with the second and final restoration of Israel 
(vv. 11—16), and the song of praise which follows in chapter xii., 
asserts the dwelling of the Holy One of Israel in the midst of Zion. 

Isaiah, Ixvi. 8—14, contains one of the fullest predictions of the 
future glory of Israel. In v. 15 we are told that, at that time, “the 
Lord will come with fire and with his chariots, like a whirlwind, to 
render his anger with fury, and his rebuke with flames of fire.” Com. 

are 2 Thess. xi. 7. 

Ezekiel, xliii. ]—7, a most remarkable passage in confirmation of 
the point before us, has been already alluded to, so that I shall only 
refer your readers to it here. 

Daniel, xii. 1, 2. “ And at that time” (i. e., at the time of the de- 
struction of Antichrist), “shall Michael stand up, the great prince 
which standeth for the children of thy people: and there shall bea 
time of trouble such as never was since there was a nation, even to 
that same time—and at that time thy people shall be delivered, every one 
that shall be found written in the book: nd many of them that sleep 
in the dust of the earth shall awake, some to everlasting life, and some 
to shame and everlasting contempt.” 

Here, in connexion with the great tribulation of the perilous times 
in the last days, we have the final deliverance of Israel clearly pre- 
dicted, and in the immediate context is mentioned as a synchronic 
event, the resurrection of “ many of them that sleep in the dust of the 
earth,” a fact which is well known to be appointed to take place at the 
second advent of the Redeemer. 

Other passages (especially when viewed in connexion with those 
just alluded to), seem distinctly to speak of the personal presence of 
the Lord on earth during the millennium. 

Jerem. xxiii. 5—8. ‘“ Behold the days come, saith the Lord, that I 
will raise unto David a righteous branch, and a king shall reign and 
prosper, and shall execute judgment and justice in the earth. In his 
days Judah shull be saved and Israel shall dwell safely—and this is the 
name whereby he shall be called, the Lord our righteousness.” A 
full and excellent discussion of this passage your readers may find in 
the first of Mr. Dodsworth’s valuable Advent Lectures. 

Isaiah, xxiv. 23. ‘* The Lord of hosts shall reign in Mount Zion, 
and in Jerusalem, and before his ancients gloriously.” 

Jerem. iii. 17, “ At that time they shall call Jerusalem the throne 
of the Lord.” 


Ezekiel, xlviii. 35, The name of the city from that day shall be, 
The Lord is there.” 


Joel, iii. 17. “So shall ye know that I am the Lord your God, 
dwelling in Zion, my holy mountain.” 
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Zephan, iii. 14,15. “Sing, O daughter of Zion: shout, O Israel ; 
. «+++ The King of Israel, even the Lord is in the midst of thee; 
thou shalt not see evil any more.” ‘- 
Zech. ii. 10. “ Lo, I come and I will dwell in the midst of thee, -. 
saith the Lord.” 
Luke, i. 31—33. “Thou shalt conceive in thy womb and bring 3 
forth a son and shalt call his name Jesus. He shall be great and shall ag 
be called the son of the Highest—and the Lord God shall give unto a 
him the throne of his father David: and he shall reign over the house 
of Jacob for ever, and of his kingdom there shall be no end.” 
Mr. Faber, in the letter above quoted, very truly remarks, that “ to 
explain away those passages which describe our Lord as reigning in 
conjunction with his saints, by making them denote ncthing more than 
that spiritual presence of the Saviour which he has promised to the 
faithful in add ages, is surely. . . . unsatisfactory: for, if this be the 
whole which is intended, a circumstance common to the sincere church 
in all ages is inconsistently nade an eminent characteristic of the mil- 
lennium. ‘The language of Daniel and St. John, unless it be divested 
of all definiteness of meaning, must import that Christ’s reign upon 
earth with his saints is something peculiar to the thousand years, some- 
\ thing which had never previously occurred since the first promulga- 


. tion of the Gospel. But the spiritual presence of her Divine Head 
Pin has been the privilege of the faithful church in every age. Therefore, 
; a privilege, which specially characterises the millennium alone, must 


a be something distinct and different from that which every age has 
[ enjoyed.” 
\, Mr. Faber’s reasoning in this passage certainly seems to me quite 
1 unanswerable—but in my opinion, consistency requires that it should 
ont ee be carried a step further than he intends it to be carried, viz. as I have 
a above stated, that since evidently, (as Mr. Faber asserts), something 
: ; peculiar to the thousand years is intended in the language used by the 
F.? prophets, that language cannot be regarded as receiving an adequate 


fulfilment, either in the mere spiritual presence vouchsafed in the pre- 
sent dispensation, or in the typical presence of the Schechinah which was 
granted in the former ones. What the very minute and distinct words 
of the prophets above discussed seem to lead us to look for in  dis- 
pensation, which will be the glorious substance of the shadows of 
former times, is the grand antitype of the Schechinah, the glorified 
humanity of our blessed Redeemer, as he was manifested on the mount 
of the transfiguration. This idea seems also to derive confirmation 
from 2 Peter, i. 1G—18. 


I remain, Rev. Sir, very respectfully yours, M.N, D. 


P, S.—I am truly glad to see Dr. Todd’s long expected Donellan 

Lectures on the Apocalypse announced as nearly ready for publication. 

) From such a man everything that proceeds must be extremely valu- 

" A, J. able, and those who have studied his former volume will necessarily 

RE hai anticipate much instruction and gratification in the one which is 
forthcoming. 
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ERUVIN. 


Rev. Sirn,—May | be permitted to add a few words to my reply to 
Theta Lancastriensis, inserted in your number for June ? 

I felt persuaded that I had seen Mede’s idea, that a negative has 
been lost out of the celebrated passage of Justin Martyr, very ably 
defended by some modern writer; but 1 could not call to mind, when 
I wrote my reply, who the writer was. 1 am most happy to find that 
the discussion is contained in the very valuable little volume entitled 
“Eruvin,” (Essay vii. p. 188, sqq.) the internal evidence of which 
seems quite sufficient to prove that the idea is correct which ascribes 
it to one of the most learned and acute scholars of the present day— 
one to whom students are indebted more gta than to any other 
living individual for the promotion of sound views and correct know- 
ledge on subjects connected with prophecy and history. In the same 
essay, the points respecting Papias and Dionysius, and the opinions 
held on the subject of the millennium and matters therewith connected 
in the early church, are most ably examined, and the views advocated 
by the author, who, I need scarcely say, is one of the most powerful 
vindicators of the literal method of interpretation, very convincingly 
established. 

I regret to find that this excellent work is now out of print, and 
cannot be obtained. It seems a pity that, in times when information 
on such subjects as are therein discussed is so much required, a work 
containing so much sound argument on difficult points of considerable 
importance, written moreover in a peculiarly clear and attractive 
style, should not be given again to the public in a new edition. 

I remain, Rev. Sir, respectfully yours, M. N.D. 


GENERAL VIEW OF THE THREE FESTIVALS OF THE JEWS. 


Sirn,—It has occurred to me that, though much inquiry has been 
directed to the consideration of the festivals of the Jews, it might yet 
be interesting and useful to consider them collectively, as constituting 
together a system of ordinances, not obligatory indeed in virtue of 
their original institution, since the Jewish has been superseded by the 
Christian church, but still presenting to us most significant intimations 
of the great plan of the divine providence, for bringing all nations to 
a knowledge of the truth and to an acceptance of the gracious offer of 
salvation through Jesus Christ. 

Three times in each year all the males of the Jewish nation were 
required to present themselves before the Lord at his temple in Jeru- 
salem, namely, at the feast of the passover, at the feast of weeks, and at 
the feast of tabernacles. It is proposed to consider what was the 
collective import of this triple injunction, how were its several parts so 
harmonized together, as to compose together one body of religious in- 
struction, whether commemorative or prophetical. It does not appear 


* Exod, xxiii., and Deut. xvi. 16. 
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ib to be sufficient to regard each as containing in itself some important 
iL reference, independently of the others ordained at the same time and 
rir by the same authority. In a great plan of the Almighty for effecting 
PUR the salvation of his creatures we may reasonably expect to discover, 
| that the several parts have mutual relations, which may become suit- 
able objects of our humble and pious admiration. 
: The first of these festivals, being subsequently converted into one of 
the sacramental observances of the Christian church, has of course been - 
a subject of much and various consideration. It is accordingly admit- : 
; ted to have been partly commemorative of the deliverance of the Jews 
from the slavery of Egypt, which was itself the type of the deliverance 
! of mankind from the worse slavery of sin, and partly prospective of 
~ the death of Christ, by which this greater deliverance was to be after- 
Ht: wards accomplished. In the prescribed use of unleavened bread, the 
symbol of a hurried escape, it commemorated the former ; in the sacri- 
fice of the lamb, the emblem of a suffering Redeemer, it prospectively 
indicated the latter. Here, then, we find in an ordinance, which has 
i; been subsequently modified by our Saviour himself to accommodate 
it to the observance of Christians, at once a retrospective reference to 
the great fact of the commencement of the Jewish church, and a pro- 
spective one to that final sacrifice which was to give to its ceremonials 
their efficiency and completion. It was an ordinance essentially in 
both its parts belonging to the Jews, as it is designated in the Scrip- 
| tures by a Jewish title. 
It is apparent that the case of that other festival, which is in the 
Scripture denominated the feast of wéeks, is different. In this title 
there is not any reference to any fact of the Jewish history or polity, 
but merely to the number of complete weeks, which should intervene 
; between it and the passover. ‘To be celebrated like the former during | 
fe? one week, it was to follow it at the interval of seven. It is, therefore, a 
; manifestly not a Jewish festival in its essence and character, but must — | 
. be considered as simply prospective of that other dispensation of reli- 
| gion, which succeeded to that of which the feast of the passover repre- 
: sented the completion, equally as the commencement. 
* For ascertaining how this feast of weeks, which was thus solemnly 
} enjoined by a Jewish ordinance, was yet in its reference and spirit not 
Jewish, but Christian, let it be considered how this computation of 
weeks, from which alone it took its designation, was to be made. It 
was to be commenced from the morrow after the Sabbath,* and even 
unto the morrow after the seventh Sabbath were fifty days to be com- 
i puted. Commentators have been disposed to understand this direc- 
tion, as referring to the second day of the paschal week, the first and 
\ the last days of that week being invested with a sabbatical character, 
. Against this interpretation of the words many strong objections may 
i be urged. In the first place, it does not appear why the first, rather 
than the last, day of that week, should be selected as the epoch of 
i computation, both alike possessing the sabbatical character. In the 
next, it appears from the succeeding verse, that some ordinary and 


* Levit. xvi, 15, 16, 
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regular Sabbath must have been intended, for the seventh Sabbath, at 
the morrow after which the computation of fifty days was to be ter- 
minated, could not be considered as having any reference whatever to 
either of those days of the paschal week. We must, therefore, under- 
stand the word as denoting also for the commencement of the compu- 
tation an ordinary and regular Sabbath, and consequently not neces- 
sarily the first or the last day of the week, but the ordinary Sabbath 

of that week, in whatsoever part it might occur. It may be further 
urged, that no one has undertaken to assign any reason why the mor- 
row after the first day should have been selected on this occasion, or, 
indeed, why any morrow should have been particularised ; and yet it 
cannot be imagined that this selection should have been prescribed to 
the Jews without some design of directing their thoughts towards a 

just conception of their religion. If, on the other hand, the ordinary 
Sabbath, occurring at some time or other in the paschal week, be un- 

derstood to have been thus designated, an apt and important signifi- 

canve may be found in the direction, The morrow after a Jewish 

Sabbath would necessarily he that which in the Christian observance 

was substituted for it. The feast of weeks, which was to be com- 

menced on the morrow after the seventh Sabbath, was thus fixed to a 

day to be afterwards celebrated as a Christian Sabbath, and may ac- 

cordingly be considered as a festival of a merely prospective and 

Christian character. 

This comparative view of these festivals may receive confirmation 
from considering the two offerings which were to be made in them 
respectively ; the offering of a sheaf of the first fruits of the barley- 
harvest in the one, and of the first fruits of the wheat-harvest in the 
other. As the sheaf offered in the earlier of the two festivals must be 
conceived to represent the resurrection of Jesus Christ, so the barley- 
harvest itself may well be understood to represent that earlier harvest 
of believers, which may be conceived to have been formed by his own 
immediate ministry. If this be so understood, then must the first 
fruits of the wheat-harvest denote that later and more considerable 
association of believers, which was to be formed by his apostles when 
they had received their solemn commission, directing them to instruct 
all nations, and had been furnished with those extraordinary powers 
which might attest its divine authority. 

These two festivals might seem to be sufficient for representing by 
religious observances the whole of the dealings of the Almighty with 
his human creatures: the one exhibiting, in its two emblems, the un- 
leavened bread and the sacrificed lamb, the beginning and the com- 
pletion of the Jewish dispensation ; the other leading the view forward 
to the more perfect dispensation of Christianity. Yet we find another 
still, the feast of tabernacles, which, both in its name and in its charac- 
ter, is exclusively Jewish. How is this to be considered as connected 
with the others, and as forming with them a combined and harmonious 
system of religious observance ? 


The feast of tabernacles* is described as required to be celebrated in 


* Levit, xxiii. 43, 
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booths or tabernacles, that it might be remembered that God had 
caused the people of Israel to dwell in booths, when he brought them 
out of the land of Egypt. It was, therefore, an ordinance referring to 
a remarkable part of the history of the nation, which they were hereby 
required to commemorate, But with what design may we conceive 
this injunction to have been issued? The deliverance of the people 
of Israel from their slavery in Egypt was to be commemorated by the 
feast of unleavened bread ; and we must therefore look for some other 
consideration as indicating the purpose. To this, however, we appear 
to be directed by a very remarkable peculiarity, which distinguishes 
that from each of the other festivals, and may, at the same time, dis- 
cover a satisfactory explanation of that peculiarity, which has given 
occasion to much embarrassment, The feast of tabernacles, which oc- 
cupied a week, appears * to have been connected in the divine appoint- 
. ment with another festival to be celebrated on the eighth, or the next 
gir following day, as the feast of ingathering, or of the completion of the 

: harvest. When it is considered that each of the others is expressly 
connected with a commencement of a certain portion of the harvest, 


- 


‘| a sheaf of the first fruits of the barley-harvest being required to be 
i, offered at the one, and a sheaf of the first fruits of the wheat-harvest 
1 at the other, each, moreover, with its appropriate application to the 


future church, it cannot have been without some corresponding inten- 
tion, that the third and concluding festival of the year was connected 
with a feast to be specially observed in celebration of the completion 
of that, the beginning of which had thus been prefigured. 

As, therefore, the feast of tabernacles referred to the circumstances in 
which the people of Israel made their progress to the possession of the 
promised land, and this appointed commemoration of those cireum- 
stances is immediately connected with another festival in celebration 
of the completion of the harvest, we may well conclude that it had a pro- 
spective reference to that return of the same people, which is promised 
to them before the consummation of the gracious plan of the divine 
providence represented by that harvest. ‘This also may explain why 
we find in this instance iwo distinct, although connected, celebrations, 7 
Two distinct, though connected, transactions, are understood to have 7 
been prospectively indicated, and so to have required two distinct, 9 
though connected, celebrations, the return of the Jews being indicated 7 
by the week of the feast of tabernacles, and the completion of the Chris- 7 
tian dispensation in the full establishment of the Christian church by © 
| the feast of the ingathering, which was immediately to follow. i 
Ris ah The three feasts of the Jews—for the two feasts of tabernacles and of 7 
ei the ingathering are regarded as one, on account of their close connexion © 
in time—thus exhibit to us in their prospective applications one | 
combined representation of the whole of the gracious plan of the | 


hie Almighty for the redemption of mankind, all instituted in the very 7 | 
ee commencement of that earlier dispensation, which had preceded at an 4 
interval of at least fourteen centuries. 
Your faithful servant, Grorce MILLER. 


Armagh, June, 1846. 
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Jennings’s Jewish Antiquities, vol. ii. p, 28, ete, Lond. 1766, 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


HERBERT OF BOSHAM AND “M, LOMBARD.” 


Sir,—In going through some works relating to the history of Becket, 
Ihave been much puzzled by the contradictory accounts which are 
given of his biographer, Herbert of Bosham. ‘ 

Thus, it is stated in Froude’s Remains, vol. iv. p. 116, that he was 
“ by birth a Lombard, and a native of Placentia ;” that “ he was 
afterwards made a cardinal, and finally promoted to the archbishopric 
of Beneventum.” 

On the other hand, Dr. Giles tells us,* as on the authority of Her- 
bert himself, that ‘he was an Englishman, and born at Boseham, 
probably Bosham in Sussex ;”’ and that nothing is known of him after 
the death of Becket, except that he wrote the life of his master. 

And, lastly, he is reckoned among cardinals by Bishop Godwin,t 
who combines the statement of his having been born at Bosham with 
that of his having been promoted to the dignities of cardinal and arch- 
bishop, referring to * Ciaconius, Vit. Pont. t. 1, col. 1094,” (a work 
which I have not the power of consulting), as his authority.} 

These conflicting statements suggest the question, (which is not 
mentioned as a possible question by any one of the authors whom I 
have quoted,)—MW ho was Herbert of Bosham ? 

The source of the account in Froude’s Remains is given by a 
reference to the Quadrilogus of Lupus, p. 157—#, e., to Herbert’s 
catalogue of the learned men who were connected with Becket. In 
the Quadrilogus, each paragraph of this catalogue is headed by the 
name of its subject; and thus, at p. 157, there is an account of a 
person who was born at Placentia and became Archbishop of 
Beneventum, with the heading, Heribertus Bosianensis. How this 
heading came to be prefixed, I do not pretend to say ; but it is very 
evident that the person described by Herbert in that passage is not 
himself. For his account of himself is given in a later paragraph,§ 
where he states that he was “natione Anglus, et sicut natione, et 
cognomento de Bosaham ;”’ and in the complete copy of his catalogue, 
now first published by Dr. Giles,|| there are words which mark his 
difference from the Archbishop of Beneventum in the very passage 
which has given rise to the idea of their identity. 

That Herbert was a born subject of the king of England would 
further appear (if confirmation were necessary) from the fact that 
his parentage was generally known in the Finglish court.] That he 
never became an archbishop, appears from the circumstance that in 
the dedication of his Life of St. ‘'homas, written after the time of his 
supposed promotion, he continues to style himself simply “ de Bosham ;” 
and from the evidence of a writer who, in enumerating the biogra- 

phers of Becket, about a.p. 1800, gives precedence to John of 


* S. Thomas Cantuar. vol, vii. pp. 9—11, 
De Presulibus, ed. Richardson, p. 786. 
I Godwin also states that Herbert witnessed the murder of Becket, which is in- 
correct, 
§ Quadr, 162. | S. Thom. Cant. vii. 362. § Froude, 118, 
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Salisbury, “ because he was a bishop,” and after him names Herbert, 
whom he characterizes only as ‘also an eminent doctor.”* 

We may, therefore, conclude that the heading, Heribertus Bosianen- 
sis (if this be meant to designate Herbert of Bosham), is wrongly pre- 
fixed to the account of the Archbishop of Beneventum. 

But who was the archbishop ? 

He was, it is stated, “inter eruditos Thomae eruditissimus ... . 
sicut natione et nomine Lombardus;” and this description would lead 
us to identify him with the « M. Lombard” who figures in Becket’s 
correspondence. But here again comes in Mr, Froude’s editor, who 
tells ust that “‘ this was Hubert Lombard, a Lombard, and a native 
of Milan”—who was afterwards archbishop of his native city, and 
finally pope, under the name of Urban III. 

Now this personage also figures in the list of Becket’s eruditi, and 
is known to have been one of his chief friends and agents; but yet I 
must doubt the accuracy of Mr. Froude’s editor. For the family 
name of Hubert, “pre is not given in the catalogue) was not 
Lombard, but Crivelli; and, as there are three of his countrymen in 
the list, we can hardly suppose that he would have been especially 
styled “ M. Lombard” on the ground of his birth alone. Surely, it is 
most natural to suppose that the person intended is he who was 
sicut natione et nomine Lombardus’’—the learned canonist who has 
been confounded with Herbert of Bosham. 


I am, Sir, your obedient servant, J.C, Ropertson. 
Beakesbourne. 


LEAVES FROM A DIARY. 


(18.) 


“ CONCERNING the first, what was used in the Apostles’ times, the 
Scripture fully declareth not; so that making their times the rule and 
canon of church polity, ye make a rule, which being not possible to be 
fully known, is as impossible to be kept.”——Hooker. Preface. 


How does this declaration of the judicious writer on ecclesiastical © 
polity square with the notions of the present day? If Hooker be our © 
guide he is not merely so on the high road, but in the bye-ways and 7 
crooked lanes. It is remarkable throughout his work that he is on 7 
the defensive. There is none of that high assumption which lays 7] 
down an arbitrary basis of church polity, and excludes all who do not 


conform to it. On the contrary, the whole course of his argument is, oS 


that everything is not provided for in Scripture, especially church dis- 7 
cipline, and that that which is in itself reasonable and conformable © 
with the spirit of Scripture is to be maintained. As not laid down in © 
God's Word, he attacks the presbyterian scheme; and as consistent 77 
with the spirit of God’s Word, pall 


* Giles, Life and Letters of Becket, i. p. 10, t P.245, 


the directions and practice of the (7 
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Apostles, he defends our own episcopal regimen, but everywhere, as 
in the case before us, he maintains “that what was used in the 
Apostles’ times, the Scripture fully declareth not.” Let us not, then, 
place the defence of our apostolical regimen, as, on a thoughtful perusal 
of the Scriptures compared with history, we believe it to be, on an un- 
certain basis, and thereby give our opponents an advantage, but so 
place it that by the most severe reasoning and argument it may be de- 
fended. We weaken a good cause when we take higher ground than 
we can defend, and we lose good and efficient auxiliaries in requiring 
conditions that may be theoretically justifiable and perhaps right, but 
cannot be asserted or proved from the only authority to which in this 
case lies the appeal. 
(19.) 


“Those feasts of charity, which being instituted by the apostles, 
were retained in the church long after, are not now thought anywhere 
needful.’’— Hooker. Preface. 


Mention is here made of an institution undoubtedly apostolical, 
which has nevertheless been laid aside, and we may say without rash- 
ness or presumption, rightly laid aside, as unsuited to the condition and 
circumstances of Christianity in the present age. We might go fur- 
ther, and say that it was very soon found to be inexpedient, although, 
as Hooker says, it was retained in the church long after, probably out 
of respect for its apostolical origin. When giving weight to whatso- 
ever may be traced to the apostles and apostolic times, let it not be 
lost upon us in reasoning for the dictates of a sound discretion, that 
apostolical authority may be qualified as in the instance before us, ac- 
cording to the end to be accomplished by the means. Noone now con- 
tends for the re-establishment of the feasts of charity, and yet are they 
undoubtedly apostolical. If, then, in such an instance as this, it is al- 
lowed on all hands, and by all parties, that an apostolical institution 
may be abrogated, how can we venture to lay the whole authority of 
our church polity on that of its apostolicity? Its conformity with 
Scriptural type and pattern, its historical descent from those days to 
ours, and its present fitness for the accomplishment of the high ends 
proposed, give it a weight and authority it may safely rest on without 
trusting to claims, the validity of which are disputed. ‘ The orders,” 
therefore, says Hooker, “‘ in a subsequent passage, which were observed 
in the apostles’ times, are not to be urged as a rule universally; either 
sufficient or necessary.”’ And it is remarkable how mutatis mutandis 
the arguments now used for the episcopal regimen were then used 
against it, for Hooker concludes in continuation of the last passage : 
“Ifthey be, nevertheless on your part it still remaineth to be better 
proved, that the forin of discipline which ye entitle apostolical, was in 
the apostles’ time exercised.” ‘These things may be commended to 
the consideration of those who rest on Hooker as an authority, but in 
their reasoning forget it, and may serve to moderate the views of those 


we build on Hooker a system which Hooker’s reasoning repu. 
lates. 
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(20.) 
“ He that goeth about to persuade a multitude, that they are not so 


well governed as they ought to be, shall never want attentive and 
favourable hearers.” — Hooker, Book i. p. 1. 


With this profound and practical reflection does Hooker commence 
that treatise which has produced so lasting an effect on the world. 
We may consider him as here introducing to us the subject he is about 
to handle. He stands on his defence of established ordinances, not 
without carrying the war by active sorties into the enemy’s camp, and 
herein ab pr us for the subtle attacks which may be expected on 
the part of the enemy, their tactics leading them rather to corrupt our 
forces by plausibilities than to meet us openly in the field of argument. 
In every attack on the powers that be, we are sure of human nature on 
our side. It is easy to find fault : itis desirable to shift the onus of blame 
from our own shoulders to those of others, and who so ready to bear 
it as those who rule over us. We might almost think that they are 
appointed and paid to bear it, so general is the fault found with them, 
and yet may it well be that to those blaming, attaches most justly the 
blame. It has been well and justly remarked, how little either good 
or bad laws affect the happiness of the many, whose life is often passed 
in happy ignorance of the law, not that we may wisely depreciate its 
importance, but at the same time may we learn not to lay our own 
faults to its account or invest our governors with an onus which does 
not belong to them. The tide ever sets against them, and he who 
would be wise in a free government, such as ours, will leave things as 
they are until he is sure that he can mend them. 


(21.) 

“ The travail of wading herein (the law of nature) is given of God 
to the sons of men; that perceiving how much the least thing in the 
world hath in it more than the wisest are able to reach unto, they 
may by this means learn humility.”— Hooker, Book i. 


Profitable yet difficult is the lesson this profound thinker would 
teach us. Could we walk through the works of nature with such a 
guide, how safely, how profitably should we walk! Instead of com- 
plaining of difficulties which must necessarily meet us in such a path, 
we should wonder at that admirable simplicity that distinguishes all 
God's works. As in the spiritual, so in the natural world, are there 
stumbling-blocks and rocks of offence, to those who in their wilfulness 
make them such; but to him who reads the ways of God aright is 
there much that on “ wading herein” the sons of men may be able to 
attain to, if it be butsought in humility. ‘This lesson at least is taught 


us, and he who profitably reads it, shall reap in it the due reward of “4 


all his travail. Marvellous is it that he who does travail in walkin 

through God’s laws, as established in nature, should find difficulties in- 
superable even to his weak and fallible reason. ‘Travail in such 
matters should familiarize the mind with difficulties which arise and 


‘ 


disappear as the extent of our knowledge increases. ‘To this the astro- 


nomer, the geologist, the chemist, all willingly assent, and yet with 
their tried experience before us, are there found those who walk in the 
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same paths pointed out and condemned by Hooker. Casuistry and 
sophistry are brought in aid to pervert and increase, instead of remov- 
ing and clearing away, the trials of our imperfect vision and knowledge, 
and they'who prostitute the name of philosophy turn, wisdom, as it were, 
against itself, and, distorting light, pander, under an almost consecrated 
banner, to the worst feelings of ignorance. p. 


EXAMINATION OF MR. ELLIOTI’S “ REPLY” TO MY “REMARKS” 
UPON HIS HORA APOCALYPTIC. 


LETTER II. 


Sin,—My absence from my home and library has occasioned a long 
interval between my first letter and its successors. I may mention 
also, that it prevents me from knowing whether Mr. Elliott, or any one 
else, has sent you any remarks upon my first communication. Should 
any such remarks have been made, your correspondents must neither 
attribute my silence to a want of respect for them, nor construe it 
pcs Fy acknowledgment that the objections they may have urged are 
valid. 

Mr. Elliott allows that there is “a measure of reason” in my “ pri- 
mary objection ” to his interpretation of the second seal, and a ‘ par- 
tial foundation” for it ‘in historic fact.” He had asserted that the 
rider on the red horse was the Preetorian Prefect, who received his 
commission by having a sword put into his hands by the Emperor, the 
“licentious fury and military domination of the Preetorian guards and 
their commanders being,” according to Mr. Elliott, “ the instrumental 
cause of this long and almost unbroken series of bloody civil wars.” 

Against this, I proved that the Prefects of the Preetorinm were 
now obliged to be jurists; and that so far from their having been the 
instrumental cause of civil wars during this period it was the very 
period, in the course of which some of the greatest names in Roman 
law, Ulpian, Paullus, and Papinian, had held this high office, men 
not more distinguished by their knowledge of the law than by the 
firmness with which they upheld the cause of peace and order, to 
which two of them fell martyrs. 

This objection is that to which Mr. Elliott allows “a measure of 
reason” and a “ partial foundation in historic truth.” He does not 
state why the qualifying words “ measure” and “partial’’ are intro- 
duced into the terms of this concession: but goes on to state, that he 
had previously discovered that the ‘ Apocalyptic figuration” had a 
‘‘ wider significancy.” A verse in Statius(Cutquesacer primum tradit 
Germanicus ensem) showed him, “ that the phrase to present a man with 
a sword, was one figuratively used at that time in common parlance 
pat sense of giving him a commission in the army, or making him a 
soldier.” 

_ By thus extending the significancy of the symbol, he now makes the 
instrumental cause of the civil wars to be “ the whole military body 
in general, and, in particular, those that received the most solemn in- 
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vestiture with the sword, viz., the Imperial Lieutenants and Pretorian 
Prefects.”"—p, 15. 

To waive the obvious objection that we cannot infer from the em- 
ployment of a phrase by a poet that it was a figurative expression “ in 
common parlance,” we will consider whether the period in question 
was one “ long and almost unbroken series of bloody civil wars.” I 
have already shown in my pamphlet, that the reigns of the two Severi 
give thirty-one years of internal peace out of the fifty-eight. Mr. Elliott 
allows this, with the exception of the first four years of Septimius 
Severus’s reign, and the tumult of the Pretorian guards, in which 
their Prefect, the great Ulpian, was slain, in the reign of Alexander 
Severus. But the fact is, that I understated the years of comparative 
peace; and I feel sure that a tolerably careful examination of any good 
chronological work, will convince any impartial investigator that there 
is absolutely no probability—I would say no possibility—that this 
period can be symbolized in the word of God by a rider on a red 
horse, to whom power was given to take peace from the earth, and that 
they should kill one another. 

The period in question contains “ the sixty years from Commodus” 
(p. 18); and this Mr. Elliott spoke of in the first edition of the work, 
as an “gra of civil war and bloodshed unparalleled in the world’s 
history.’’ He maintains in his “ reply,” that he does not see reason 
from the exceptions I have urged to recall that statement; “ espe- 
cially (be adds) if the period is viewed as including the civil wars after 
Decius till the Roman horse was dissolved.’’ Certainly it is an espe- 
cially curious mode of considering the period to make it include the 
years that follow it—the years that are not included in it. As to the 
date of the dissolution of the Roman horse, we have already seen that 
it synchronizes with that of the dissolution of the Roman wolf, mino- 
taur, and boar, the four animals having been banished by Marius toge- 
ther and for ever from the Roman armies. 

The period which Mr. Elliott maintains “ to be one almost unbroken 
series Of bloody civil wars,” begins with the reign of Commodus. ‘This 
reign extends from 180 to 192; and it begins with peace; not only 
were the persecutions against the Christians stopped, as I showed from 
Neander in my first letter, but also the new Emperor “ hastened to 
make peace with the Marcomanni and Quadi, whom, on eccount of 
their perpetual rebellions, his father had desired to exterminate.’’* 
The only war in his reign was one in ¢hts remote island of ours, and 
another in Gaul against the Frisii ; and as the murder of the Emperor 
by a conspiracy, in which Marcia his concubine, and Eclectus his 
chamberlain, were principals, with Loetus, the Prefect of the Pretorian 
guards (who alone is mentioned by Mr. Elliott), twelve years—that is 
one-fifth of the whole period—had passed away before peace was taken 
from the earth and they began to kill each other. 

Then follows the death of Pertinax by the Preetorian guards, and 
that of Julian, which Mr. Elliott, to the weakening of his own case, 


* Zumpt's ** Annales,” p. 166. (Engl. Edition.) I may mention that this small 


but accurate work is the only one that I have at hand for the examination of this 
period, 
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omits. Then, according to Mr. Elliott, the “three chief imperial 
lieutenants, Severus, Niger, and Albinus—on the theatre of the great 
Roman world for four years contested the empire.”"* This is rather 
overstated ; or, at all events, it is inaccurately stated : the three generals 
were not at once contesting the empire. Severus pacified Albinus (by 
conferring upon him the title of Cesar, &c.) till he had subdued Niger. 
But the contest between these two did approach to a general war of 
the Roman world, a taking away of peace from the earth. Severus, 
at the head of the Illyrian and Gallic Seinies fought in 194 three most 
bloody battles at Cyzicus, Nicaea, and IJssus. Niger was slain; and 
the next year Byzantium was invested, and several provinces of 
Assyria and Mesopotamia reduced by the troops of Severus. After 
a very obstinate defence, Byzantium was taken the next year (196), 
and Severus, returning at the head of his victorious army, had to 
engage a new enemy in the person of Albinus, who, no doubt, knew 
that he could not safely trust himself in the Emperor's power. Albinus 
was defeated and slain the next year at Lyons; and from this time— 
after he had taken vengeance upon his rival’s real or supposed adhe- 
rents at Rome and in the provinces—the reign of Severus was “ excel- 
lent and mild,” according to Niebuhr, whose judgment Mr. Elliott does 
not dispute. 7 

Severus died in 21], in the nineteenth year of his reign, and having 
now got through thirty-one years of this “ sexagenarian period,’ we find 
that the power given to the rider on the red horse to take away peace 


from the earth, has not been exerted by him above four years on the 


most liberal calculation, that any attention to historical truth will allow 
us to make. 

In 211 Caracalla began his reign, with Geta for his nominal col- 
league, whom he assassinated the next year, following up this deed of 
cruelty by the death of a vast number of those whom he supposed to 
disapprove of it, including in the number the virtuous Papinian. But 
this tyrannous act of lawfulness, however it may have disturbed the 
peace of Rome, did not affect the peace of the earth; the tyrant him- 
self purchased peace of the Germanic tribes the next year (213); and 
though he was engaged in an unsuccessful war in Dacia in the year 
following, and in 216 destroyed Alexandria, and waged a war (“ bellum 
vel lutrocinium potius”)+ against the Parthians, it can hardly be said 
that peace was taken from the earth by these expeditions. He was 
slain in 217 by the machinations of Macrinus, one of the then two 
Preetorian Prefects. 

Macrinus assumed the purple on the death of Caracalla, patching 
up a disgraceful peace with the Parthians.} The next year he was 
defeated by Heliogabalus ; and that monster was put to death by the 
Pretorian guards in the beginning of 222. Let us then allow that 
peace was taken from the earth for two or three years out of the reigns 
of these worthless monarchs; yet forty years, or two-thirds of the 
“ seaagenarian period” are gone, and the scourge of a general war, or 
even of any war of a very considerable extent, cannot be pretended to 
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have been inflicted on the earth and its inhabitants for more than séx 
or seven years. : 

In 222 begins what Niebuhr calls—and Mr. Elliott does not gainsay 
his decision —* the mild and happy government of Alexander Severus.” 
This glorious reign was terminated after thirteen years by the turbulent 
soldiery, who murdered their excellent prince at the age of 29. During 
his virtuous reign, the peace of the world had not been violated by 
any general war, though the Persians had destroyed the ancient king- 
dom of the Parthians and the Arsacidan dynasty, and had themselves 
been attacked, it is not certain with what success, by Severus.* 

We have now reached 235 b.c.; that is, have gone through jifty- 
five years of a “sexagenarian period,’ which Mr. Elliott styles “an 
era of civil war and bloodshed unparalleled in the world’s history,” an 
“almost unbroken series of bloody civil wars!” 

The year 235 was, indeed, a year of blood; the brutal Maximinus 
having put numbers to death, and laid waste a large portion of Ger- 
many. The next year was chiefly taken up by preparations for a war 
he meditated against the Sarmatians ; but in 237 broke out the civil 
wars between him and Gordian, with the death of the two Gordians, 
father and son; then the civil war between him and the joint Empe- 
rors Maximus and Balbinus. This, and the next year (238), are years 
of civil war; but they are followed by two years of peace—Gordianus 
being now Emperor, a boy of fourteen years old. 

The period of sixty years from the accession of Commodus is now 
completed; but if we go on to the accession of Decius + in 249, we 
have 24] a peaceful year ; in 242 a war against Sapor, King of Persia ; 
in 243 Philippus (Preetorian Prefect) was made the youthful monarch’s 
colleague and guardian. Inthe next year the guardian slew his ward, 
but then made peace with the Persians, and reigned “ not without 
praise.”{ The peace of the world was not disturbed during the rest 
of his reign, till the legions set up a rival to him in the person of Decius, 
who defeated him about the middle of 249 at Verona. 

Thus in not sixty, but sixty-nine years, peace was not taken from the 
earth for more than some ten or twelve at the utmost :—murders of 
Emperors there were indeed, and much bloodshed, and many tumults: 
but tumults at Rome, and murders of Emperors, whether by Preto- 
rian Prefects, Imperial Lieutenants, or others, are not the same thing 
as taking peace away from the earth. Liven if we accept Mr. Elliott’s 
reduced estimate of the length of peace in the reign of the two everi, 
it amounts to ¢wenty-seven years, or nearly half the period in those two 
reigns: to these he cannot refuse to add the twelve years of Com- 
modus’s reign, the first twelve years of the period; and the more the 


* Zumpt speaks of this excellent prince in this language :—“ Ipse omnium virtutum 
amantissimus rempublicam cum cura administrat, assessoribus utens viris sapientissi- 
mis, quorum princeps gratia Domitius Ulpianus, scriniorum magister, 
mox prefectus pretorii, celeberrimus juris conditor, tum Julius Paullus, Ictus Anton. 


Gordianus, Catilius Severus alii.—Pudor in Palatium rediit, auctoritas judiciis res- 
tituitur, veetigalia imminuuntur. Christianis quum ipse Imperator, tum Mammea 
favet, que doctrinam Christianam ex sermonibus Antiochia cum Origene habitis perce- 
pisse traditur.” 
t For Mr. E, speaks of the “half century from Commodus to Decius,” p. 15. 
} Zumpt. 
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years and their events are examined, the more clearly will it appear 


that, with the exception of the civil wars between Severus and Niger, 
and those of Maximinus, first with Gordian, and then with Maximus 
and Ballinus, were mostly both decidedly local in character and short 
in duration. 

To lessen still further the tranquil spaces of time during the reign 
of the Severi, Mr. Elliott speaks of the relaxation of military discipline, 
“the increased licentiousness of the soldiery, very much in conse- 
quence of Severus’s indulgence to its covetousness and ambition”— 
“so that the great sword of the rider of the red horse was now being 
made in fact for each purposejof civil war and bloodshed yet greater.”* 
Really the question is, was the great sword then delivered to the rider, 
and power given him to take away peace from the earth then; not 
whether the sword was to be then made greater for taking away the 

ace of the world more effectually at a future time. Again, Mr. 
Elliott amusingly throws in some of these future doings of the great 
sword, to swell out the enormities of this “ unparalleled period.” 
His catalogue of these atrocities ends thus: “ Events’ [Gordian’s 
assassination by Philip, and Philip’s by Decius; which, by the way, 
was not an assassination | “ followed after no long interval by the civil 
wars and bloodshed of the so-called thirty tyrants or military 
usurpers.”+ Now these “thirty-tyrants” commenced in 257 B.c.,— 
i. @.y seventy-seven years after the accession of Commodus. How, then, can 
they belong to the period ?—how can the occurrence of wars and blood- 
shed in another period make wars and bloodshed characteristic of this 
period. Mr, Elliott challenges me to produce some other sexagena- 
rian period to exceed or even to compete with this . . . in the number 
of its military revolutions and civil wars, more or as many massacres 
of emperors, all arising out of the ambition, licence, and revolt of the 
military and its generals} Certainly, one need not go far to find 
such a period: that from A.p. 285 (the death of Alexander Severus) 
to A.D, 295,—which will thus take in the civil wars and massacres 
that followed Alexander’s death, and also the period of the thirty 
tyrants—will very considerably exceed in all the requisite horrors the 
sexagenarian period that Mr. Elliott has selected, and ventured to 
call, “an eera of civil war and bloodshed unparalleled in the world’s 
history’’—“ a long and almost unbroken series of bloody civil wars.’’§ 

1 am, Sir, your obedient humble servant, T. K. ARNOLD. 
Priory, Monmouth, June 22. 


* P. 17. + P. 15. t P. 18. 

§ A note at p. 17 is too curious an instance of Mr. Elliott’s manner to be 
quite omitted. That it may be fully understood, I must first print the passage 
of my pamphlet to which it refers :— 

“To the Emperors massacred by the Praetorian guards, Mr. Elliott adds, 
‘ Alexander’s chief minister.’ Did he not know the name and rank of this 
‘chief minister ” If he did, he certainly ought to have told us, that it was one 
of those very persons to whom had been given the great [short] sword (!): it 
was a Prefect of the Praetorian guards, ‘ the wise Ulpian,’ ‘ the friend of the laws 


and of the people ;’ a man ‘ equally distinguished by his knowledge of, and his 
respect for, the iaws of Rome.’ ”’—§ 231. 


Certainly, Mr. Elliott, when he read this, ought to have felt some shame 
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The Epistle to the Hebrews ; being the substance of Three Lectures delivered in 
the Chapel of the Honourable Society of Lincoln’s Inn, on the foundation of 
Bishop Warburton. With a Preface containing a Review of Mr. Newman's 
Theory of Development. By Frederick Denison Maurice, M.A., Chaplain 
of Guy's Hospital, and one of the Professors of Divinity inKing’s College, 
London. London: Parker, West Strand. 


Ir would be scarcely just to Mr. Maurice to discuss the argument of 


the three lectures he has printed in this volume until the whole of — 


the series has been given to the public. Perhaps, indeed, it may be 
regretted that this portion was not deferred until the whole was 
ready. The principal part of the volume seems to be the preface, in 
which Mr. Maurice has analysed and discussed, at considerable length, 
Mr. Newman’s Theory of Development. Whether more harm than 
good may not be done by the publication of so many refutations of 
that strange work, is a question of some importance—if indeed it be 
questionable. The point proved by all the replies that have yet ap- 
peared, seems really to amount to this, that the book refutes itself, 
and bears such palpable evidence not only of an intellect confused and 
mystified by the habits-of a dreamy sophistry, but of a state of religious 
opinion a single hair's-breadth removed from downright infidelity, 
that reply is needless. For what reply can avail to convince those 
whose minds are in such a state as to be misled by such writing ? 
And may it not be thought likewise, that the effect of such a number 


for such inaccuracy : shame for having included a Pretorian Prefect in his 
list of those whom Pretorian Prefects had slain ; and I think he ought not to 
have been surprised at my adding a mark of exclamation after the exposure of 
such a mistake. I placed the adjective short in brackets, to point out the 
dissimilitude between the symbol and the thing signified; but the note of ex- 
clamation is not appended to it, but stands at the end of the clause. 

Mr. Elliott's note is as follows :— 


“Mr. Arnold twice at p. 6 of his pamphlet alludes in ironical phrase to the 
difference between the ‘ great sword’ in the Apocalyptic symbol, and the small 
sword of the Pretorian Prefect in real life. ‘ One of those to whom had been 
given the great [short] sword (!)’ I give the brackets and note of admiration 
as printed by him. Does Mr. Arnold mean by this to deny that in a symbol 
an unnatural size is ascribed to that which remaining the usual size in those 
symbolized is yet put to an unnatural and exaggerated use? Let me take an 
example from his old friend Sophocles; Antig. 127. .Zeve yap peyaAdne yAwo- 
on¢ Koprouc vrepexPaipe. Would he deem his irony of brackets and interro- 


gations here suitable—‘ the Jarge [little] mouth (!) of the man Jupiter would 
humble’ ?”’—-p. 17. 


That the symbol of giving a great sword is not fitted to represent intelligibly 
the appointment to an office, which was made by placing a short sword into the 
hands of him who was to be appointed to it, I undoubtedly did and do believe: 
but I own that I entertain a very strong feeling that Mr. Elliott ought not to 
have written a note of this kind on the passage, without some acknowledg- 


ment, at least, of the extraordinary blunder which the very sentence on which 
he writes the note exposes. 
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of replies is far less to convince those who are deceived by its 
sophistry, than to magnify the importance of the book itself, and to 
create an impression in the minds of Romanists and dissenters, that 
we regard this as the most powerful and mischievous attack which 
has yet been made on the church, and that, unless all our forees are 
brought up to defend the breach it has made, the church is in serious 
danger of being destroyed. And besides this,—and over and above 
the danger of indirectly exaggerating in this way the importance and 
influence of such a work,—there may seem, on the part of some who 
come forward with these replies, something ungracious, in taking up 
weapons to assail the man who was a little while ago the leader 
to whom they looked up with a reverence bordering on superstition. 
While Mr. Newman remained in the church, it seemed a very obvious 
duty to point out his errors, and to warn his followers against the 
danger into which he was leading them, But he is gone. He has 
made his election. And one can read with little gratification denuncia- 
tions of his last and final step (if it be final) from those who were, up 
to the last moment, his admirers and partisans, and who discouraged 
every effort to expose his errors, as long as the exposure could be of 
any service either to himself or the church. It is now too late. A 
few months earlier, protests and confutations from such quarters must 
have done good in many ways. The time for them is now gone by. 
They are no longer even necessary. Mr. Newman’s conduct has 
destroyed his influence; and his book has confuted his system. 
Those who are unconvinced now, would remain so still, if ten 
thousand replies were laid before them. The whole experience of 
the last ten years has proved, that those who affect to despise the 
protestant character of our church are extremely likely to end in 
becoming Roman catholics; and, even if they should not actually 
secede themselves, will be the cause of others doing so. For there are 
some who indulge themselves in paradoxes, and an affectation of what 
they call catholic phraseology and usages : and are not quite as much in 
earnest, either as they imagine themselves to be,—or (unfortunately) as 
their hearers and disciples are ;—and, consequently, what in this way is 
said at random, what is done from mere childish vanity and affectation 
of singularity, may become the seed of deadly mischief in the mind 
of their earnest and enthusiastic pupils. More harm lms been done 
by the language and example of those who meant nothing by their 
follies—nothing, at least, equivalent to secession—than they have any 
suspicion of. But when once the mischief has been done, the protest 
and the purgation come too late. 

Mr. Maurice will not understand these remarks as having any 
reference to himself. They have no such intention. But, without 
considering whether the authors of some of these replies have been 
just the persons who should have come forward to attack Mr. New- 
man after his secession, it does (as has already been observed) seem 
very doubtful, whether serious mischief may not be done by laboured 
and lengthened replies, however able, to a book which carries its own 
refutation along with it—a book which seems likely to do far more 
injury to the Roman catholics, if they do not immediately disown and 
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denounce it, than it can possibly do to us. But having made this 
general remark, it is gratifying to acknowledge the value and elo- 
quence of much of Mr. Maurice’s preface. One or two passages 
shall be transcribed. The first is that in which Mr. Maurice ex- 

Mr, Newman's argument in favour of the church of Rome, 
because, as he asserts, it presents to mankind pretty much the same 
appearances which Christianity bore in the eyes of the heathens of the 
first century. It will be necessary to prefix Mr. Maurice’s quotation 
from Mr. Newman, in order to enable the reader to perceive the 
point of the reply. Mr. Newman says :— 


“*¢On the whole I conclude as follows :—if there is a form of Christianity 
now in the world which is accused of gross superstition, of borrowing its 
rites and customs from the heathen, and of ascribing to forms and ceremonies 
an occult virtue ;—a religion which is considered to burden and enslave the 
mind by its requisitions, to address itself to the weak-minded and ignorant, 
to be supported by sophistry and imposiure, and to contradict reason and exalt 
mere irrational faith ;—a religion which impresses on the serious mind very 
distressing views of the guilt and consequences of sin, sets upon the minute 
acts of the day, one by one, their definite value for praise or blame, and thus 
casts a grave shadow over the future ;—a religion which holds up to admira- 
tion the surrender of wealth, and disables serious persons from enjoying it if 
they would ;—a religion, the doctrines of which, be they good or bad, are ‘to 
the generality of men unknown; which is considered to bear on its very sur- 
face signs of folly and falsehood so distinct that a glance suffices to judge of 


it, and careful examination is preposterous ; which is felt to be so simply bad, 


that it may be calumniated at hazard and at pleasure, it being nothing but 
absurdity to stand upon the accurate distribution of its guilt among its parti- 
cular acts, or painfully to: determine how far this or that story is literally 
true, what must be allowed in candour, or what is improbable, or what cuts 
two ways, or what is not proved, or what may be plausibly defended ;—a religion 
such, that men look at a convert to it with a feeling which no other sect raises 
except Judaism, Socialism, or Mormonism, with curiosity, suspicion, fear, 
disgust, as the case may be, as if. something strange had befallen him, as if 
he had had an initiation into a mystery, and had come Tnto communion with 
dreadfal influences, as if he were now one of a confederacy which claimed 
him, absorbed him, stripped him of his personality, reduced him to a mere 
organ or instrument of a whole ;—a religion which men hate as proselytizing, 
anti-social, revolutionary, as dividing families, separating chief friends, cor- 
rupting the maxims of government, making a mock at law, dissolving the 
empire, the enemy of human nature, and a ‘ conspirator against its rights and 
privileges ;'—a religion which they consider the champion and instrument of 
darkness, and a pollution calling down upon the land the anger of heaven ;— 
a religion which they associate with intrigue and conspiracy, which they 
speak about in whispers, which they detect by anticipation in whatever goes 
wrong, and to which they impute whatever is unaccountable ;—a religion, the 
very name of which they cast out as evil, and use simply as a bad epithet, 
and which from the impulse of self-preservation they would persecute if the 
could ;—if there be such a religion now in the world, it is not unlike Chris- 
tianity as that same world viewed it, when first it came forth from its Divine 
Author.’—pp. 240—242.” 


Such is Mr. Newman’s argument, and on this Mr, Maurice makes 
the following observations :— 


“ Every one wha knows anything of the tempers of young men in the pre- 
sent day, will feel that this section, especially the powerful rhetoric which I 
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have just quoted, is likely to make a strong impression upon them. I do not 
believe it will be always or generally an impression in favour of Romanism; 
but if not, then of great detestation for Christianity. The manner in which 
the reasoning will work is this: ‘ Here,’ it will be said, ‘is no effort to dis- 
guise the truth; to tempt us with sugar-plums. The system Mr. Newman 
believes in is presented to us in its darkest form; all that can be said against 
it is anticipated ; Michelet and Eugene Sue are subpoenaed in its favour; the 
more facts or arguments they allege in disparagement of it, the more clear are 
the proofs of its divinity, and of its derivation from that which is so often set 
up in opposition to it. A person who puts his own cause at such an apparent 
disadvantage ; who seems willingly to assume the most horrible statement of 
it; who can see in that statement a witness of its God-like character, may be 
trusted when he goes into the evidence. And then how very strong that 
evidence is—Does not Tacitus call Christianity ‘ exitiabilis superstitio’? Was 
it not considered as accursed and intolerable—incompatible with good govern- 
ment—by the Roman empire? Was it not suspected of magic? Must it not 
have had a relation to Gnosticisin, and to the different faiths out of which 
Gnosticism grew ?’ 

“While the readers of Mr. Newman are occupied with these questions, 
with their admiration of his learning and eloquence, and with counting up the 
different particulars of his evidence, is it at all likely that they will remember to 
say to themselves, ‘ And so this is the way in which we Christians, living in the 
nineteenth century, bound, as Mr. Newman told us in the last chapter we were, 
to take for granted the reality of that which we have, tillit is shown not to be 
true ; possessing so many Christian testimonies of the first ages, as to what Chris- 
tianity was or seemed to be to those who professed it; possessing a Bible ; 
this is the way in which we are to arrive at the nearest possible approximation 
to the essential idea of Christianity ; to a discovery of that radix out of which 
its developments have proceeded. The phase which Christianity presents to 
two or three observers, watching it with indifference and contempt, and de- 
scribing it in the language in which they would describe any novel form cf 
worship; the phase which it assumes in Gnosticism ; its likeness to oriental 
philosophy and rites; the judgment of the Roman state about it ;—these are 
to be our helps in ascertaining the meaning of the Creed and Lord’s Prayer 
and Ten Commandments.’ This is literally the state of the case. Of course 
all these points of historical evidence are valuable; not one of them will be 
rejected or treated with levity by any honest historian. The deeply-rooted 
feeling of the Roman empire, that it could not co-exist with Christianity, 
above all requires the most diligent consideration. But I am bold to say that 
we cannot understand Tacitus, or Pliny, or Suetonius, or the feelings of the 

Emperors, unless we have some other standing point than they furnish. 
These are precisely the dark random hints which it requires some light com- 
ing from elsewhere to dispose and interpret. Mr. Newman in effect says, with 
a humility which is strangely contrasted with the boldness of his reasonings 
ani conclusions—I have no such light. I have been reading the book in 
which Romanists and Protestants say the elements of their faith are con- 
tained, for some thirty years; [| have been studying the Fathers, who speak 
as if Christianity had meant something very real to them; I have been study- 
ing the histories of the saints and martyrs of the early ages, who thought it 
was worth living and dying for; but I can find nothing in them. From 
scattered notices of the priests of Cybele and Isis; from a few words of 
Roman authors; from a passage in Plutarch; from our imperfect records of 
Gnosticism—I have obtained my essential idea of Christianity.’ Or, if he do 
not mean this; if he have received a very clear impression of the original type 
of Christianity himself from these sources, yet it is one which he must not 
disclose to us. It is part of the disciplina arcani that we should-not hear of 
it, Be it so: but then why speak to us of it? why tell us that there is an 
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essential idea, and that it is the test of developments to know that they cor-. 
respond to it, when you have not given us the slightest help towards ascer- 
taining. what this may be; only certain impressions which a certain number 
of lookers on derived from the outside aspect of the thing in which this essen- 
tial idea dwelt? What! do you really mean that there have been the great- 
est possible changes taking place in the form and doctrine of Christianity, and 
that the one thing which has remained permanent, is just the external ap- 
pearance which it presents to the world? Have you taken such pains to 
prove that it must change because it has entered into the consciences of men, 
and affects them and is affected by them; and then do you turn round and 
tell us, The world has shifted its position; the nations have been baptized ; 
Tacitus, Pliny, and Suetonius have gone out; Frederic II. and Guizot have 
come in; and Christianity looks to the last, precisely as it looked to the first? 
Oh! then it is the exterior which is invariable ; nothing is altered but that 
which is within—what we call the essential idea ;—a possible opinion cere 
tainly, but which sounds rather like a protestant one.” —pp. liii.—lvi. 


Another passage, which we cannot refuse ourselves the gratification 
of transcribing, is that in which Mr. Maurice replies to Mr. New- 
man’s wonderfully absurd assertion, that—“ It is in vain to look out 
for missionaries for China or Africa, or evangelists for our great 
towns, or Christian attendants on the sick, or teachers of the 
ignorant, on such a scale of numbers as the need requires, without the 
doctrine of purgatory. For thus the sins of youth are turned to 
account by the profitable penance of manhood; and terrors, which 


the philosopher scorns in the individual, become the benefactors and 
earn the gratitude of nations.” 


After some preliminary observations, Mr. Maurice gives the follow- 
ing reply 


‘“*T quite admit with Mr. Newman, that the doctrine of penance and that of 
purgatory are the legitimate, necessary developments of this doctrine of post- 
baptismal sin, which he holds and imputes tothe Fathers, History proves it; 
conscience and reason, I think, prove it as certainly. Not to proceed even- 
tually from one to the other, seems almost impossible. 

“* But thirdly, Is it the fact, as he says, that we want both the doctrine 
and its developments, in order that we may send missionaries to Africa and 
China, or do any great works? I will first suppose him to make a general 
assertion, that this has been the great influence which has stirred up men in 
former days to work for God. I meet that assertion with a flat denial. I 
appeal to the history, not of one, but of every really remarkable work accom- 
plished by any man in any age, for a refutation of it! Mr. Newman has 
grossly and shamefully slandered every great Romanist. He may point to 
hundreds who were penitents, who were conscious of great sins, who entered 
upon a life of diligence and devotion, because they considered ‘ the time past 
had sufficed to have wrought the will of the flesh.’ But let him show me one 
of whom any Roman-catholic biographer will confess that he acted from the 
slavish desire of getting quit of the punishment of his sins, and not from love 
to God and man. No! if he wants to find men acting under the impulse of 
these terrors, seeking to clear themselves from the punishment of post-baptis- 
mal sins, he must not go to -- record of heroic deeds done for the conversion 
or reformation of mankind. He must not go even to the story of any noble 
crusader, to Godfrey of Bouillon or St. Louis, no not to our own Richard. 
He must betake himself to the records of the rabble who traversed Europe 
after Peter. These poor creatures did set forth to rid themselves of their post- 
baptismal sins, And at every step the list was increased by fresh robberies, 
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adulteries, murders, till Christian princes or the jadgments of God destroyed 
them from the earth of which they were plagues. 

Bat if, as I incline to think, Mr. Newman will say, ‘Ch yes, I am not 
talking of catholics ; | am speaking of you—you poor Englishmen, who have 
three centuries of apostasy to atone for. Look how utterly sordid are all 
your thoughts! how everything is done upon calculation! Who expects to 
see you raising saints and martyrs? When is love ever likely to prompt you 
to any deeds of devotion and sacrifice? Depend upon it, you must fill your- 
selves with the thought that post-baptismal sin can hardly be pardoned ; you 
must set purgatory before you, if you are ever to give up the wealth, and the 
luxuries, and the lives you cherish so dearly.’ It is a bitter taunt—the bitter- 
est perhaps we wefe ever appointed to hear; and we ought not to lose the 
recollection of it, for to a great extent we deserve it. We have been, and are 
still, selfish and self-seeking; it is our curse and torment. And therefore 
we tell him that we will not listen to his selfish, self-seeking arguments. We 
know that we are palsied now because we have made earth and heaven so 
much things of barter; because we have cast ourselves so little upon God's 
love, and have sought so little to have his love wrought in us. We should be 
ten times more palsied if we set about the miserable and hopeless task of 
serving God in order to procure his forgiveness, instead of serving him 
day by day in the strength of his forgiveness ; lamenting that we forget his 
covenant so much, and believe his promises so poorly. There is too much 
truth left in oar English character, soiled as it is, for such advice as this. We 
know that our soldiers can stand on the burning soil of India, can meet hosts 
thrice as great as their own, can cast their lives away as trumpery things, 
only because it is their duty to stand where they are placed—to obey, and not 
leave their ranks. And we are quite sure that if English churchmen are to 
go forth as true missionaries to such lands, it must be in the same spirit— 
feeling themselves God's soldiers—committing their bodies and souls to him 
as to a faithful Creator, and then simply setting themselves to do his work, be 
the consequences to themselves what they may. So we may realize an obe- 
dience as strict as that of the Jesuits ; an obedience like theirs, bringing forth 
its fruits in the world: but not like theirs, an obedience in which the highest. 
service of all, the service of Truth, may at any time be abandoned at the will 
of a superior, or the decree of a developing authority. Obedience to a system 
has been tried to the utmost; the obedience of fear has been tried. Christian 
obedience, the obedience to.a Divine Lord, and to men as his servants, the 
obedience of truth and love; this remains. If we think it impossible, we 
must prepare ourselves for a hopeless government of self-will, to last a brief 
season till it has destroyed itself.”—pp. cxvii—cxx. 


These passages may serve to convey an idea of the manner in which 
Mr. Maurice has executed the task he proposed to himself, and 
at the same time, will satisfy most readers how little of real argument 
there is in Mr. Newman's essay, and how undeserving of so much 
laboured refutation such a work can be. | 


Vou. XXX.—July, 1846. 
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PROFESSORSHI?’S OF DIVINITY IN THE IRISH PROVINCIAL 
COLLEGES. 

PROPOSAL FOR THE ENDOWMENT OF PROFESSORSHIPS OF DIVINITY IN CONNEXION 
WITH THE ESTABLISHED CHURCH, IN THE PROVINCIAL COLLEGES ABOUT TO 
BE FOUNDED IN IRELAND. 

Te Act of 8 and 9 Victoria, chap. 66, for the endowment of new 

colleges in Ireland, having made provision for the founding of pro- 

fessorships of divinity in the colleges by means of private benefac- 
tions, it has been suggested by some persons of high station and 
influence in the country, that it would be desirable to take advantage 
of the opportunity thus afforded of securing to the students who are 
members of the established church, the benefits of religious instruction. 

For this purpose, it is proposed that a sum of money shall be raised 

by voluntary contributions, for the maintenance in each college of a 

Bid ons of the established church, whose duty it shall be to deliver 
lectures in divinity, and to attend to the religious instruction of the 
students who may be committed to his care during the period of 
their collegiate course. 

The design of the present circular is to ascertain the names of such 
persons as may be inclined to aid in carrying this object into effect, 
and the amount of the subscription which they may be willing to 
contribute. When a sufficient sum is offered to ensure the success of 
the project, a meeting of the promoters of it will be convened, for the 
purpose of considering the best means of carrying the plan into exe- 
eution; and trustees will then be appointed, to whose credit the con- 
tributors to the fund may lodge their subscriptions in such banks as 
may be named for receiving them, As the colleges cannot be ready 
to come into operation for some time, subscriptions might be paid by 
instalments. 

George Alexander Hamilton, Esq., M.P., having consented to receive 
the communications of those who may be disposed to assist in this un- 
dertaking, it is requested that letters in reply to this circular may be 
addressed to him, at ‘* Hampton-hall, Balbriggan.” 

The following persons have signified their intention of contributing 
the sums affixed to their names :— 


The Archbishop of Armagh - £1,000 
The Archbishop of Dublin - : per annum 100 
The Duke of Leinster - . - - : 500 
The Marquis of Waterford - - - - 300 
The Marquis of Abercorn - - - - - 300 
The Viscount Lifford - 30 
The Viscount O'Neil . - - . - 100 
The Viscount Beresford — - . - - - 500 
The Viscountess Beresford - - . : 100 
The Bishop of Cashel - . - - 
The Bishop of Meath - perannum 5U 
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IRISH PROFESSORSHIPS OF DIVINITY. 
The Bishop of Clogher - - - - - £200 
The Bishop of Tuam - 100 
Thomas Fortescue, - - 300 


The clauses of the act referred to in this paper are as follows :— 


“ Sect. 14. And for the better enabling every student in the said 
colleges to receive religious instruction according to the creed which 
he professes to hold, be it enacted that it shall be lawful for the presi- 
dent and professors or other governing body of each of the said 
colleges which shall be constituted in and by the said letters patent, 
to assign lecture-rooms within the precincts of such college, wholly or 
in part, for the use of such religious teachers as shall be recognised by 

such governing body, subject in each case to the approval of her 
Majesty, her heirs and successors, and also, subject to the like ap- 
proval, to make rules concerning the days and times when such 
religious instruction shall be given therein, and for securing that the 
same shall not interfere with the general discipline of the college ; 
provided always, that no student shall be compelled by any rule of the 
college to attend any theological lecture or religious instruction other 
than is approved by his parents and guardians, and that no religious 
test shall be administered to any person in order to entitle him to be 
admitted a student of any such college, orto hold any office therein, or 
to partake ofany advantage or privilege thereof; but this proviso shall 
not be deemed to prevent the making of regulations for securing the 
due attendance of the students for divine worship at such church or 
chapel as shall be approved by their parents or guardians respee- 
tively. 

“ Sect. 19, And be it enacted, that it shall be lawful for any person 
whomsoever, having power to make an absolute disposition thereof, to 
give, grant, devise, bequeath, or assure, by any deed, will, or other 
instrument sufficient in law to create or convey an estate therein, any 
messuages, lands, tenements, hereditaments, or any estate therein, or 
interest arising thereout, or any money, chattels, and effects, to any 
trustee or trustees willing to accept the trust, or to the commissioners 
of charitable donations and bequests in Ireland, and their successors, 
in trust for establishing and maintaining lectures, or other forms of 
religious instruction, for the use of such students of the said colleges 
respectively as shall be desirous of receiving the same, subject to such 
regulations consistent with the intentions of the donor thereof, as shall 
be made by the governing body of the college, and approved by her 
Majesty, her heirs and successors: provided always that no such gift 
shall take effect until it shall have been accepted by the governing 
body of the college, and until her Majesty, her heirs and successors, 
shall have signified her or their approval of the regulations according 
to which such gift is to be applied.” 

The foregoing document having been extensively circulated, and the 
proposal which it contains having met with considerable support, a 
ineeting of subscribers to the fund for establishing divinity professor- 
“Hips in the Lrish provincial colleges was held in London on the 19th 
of May, his grace the Lord Primate of Ireland in the chair, when the 
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following resolutions, proposed by the Duke of Leinster, secouded by 


fas the Viscount Beresford, were adopted :— 
iat : Resolved,—That his Grace the Lord Primate of Ireland, his Grace 
ia the Duke of Leinster, Thomas Fortescue, Esq., and George Alexander 
it | f Hamilton, Esq., M.P., be requested to accept the office of trustees of 
OT: the fund, under the 19th section of the 8 & 9 Vic., ch. 66, and that 
Me day they be appointed the trustees accordingly. 
ey ‘That in the deed of endowment it shall be provided, that the Lord 
if a Primate shall be at all times, ex officio, one of the trustees; and that 
when any vacancy shall occur, it shall be filled up by the trustees 
for the time being. 
That the following persons be appointed a committee, for the 
mbit purpose of taking the necessary means for raising the sum requisite | — 
te tor completing the endowment; and that they be requested also to | ~ 
ie frame rules and regulations for the professorships, to be approved of by 


her Majesty, as the act directs; to have an endowment and trust-deed 
prepared and executed ; and generally to adopt such measures as may 
appear to them advisable for carrying this important object into effect. 


: His Grace the Lord Primate of Ireland. : 
His Grace the Archbishop of Dublin. 
a His Grace the Duke of Leinster. Fe 
| The Earl of Erne. 
The Lord Bishop of Cashel. 


Thomas Fortescue, Esq. 
: . And that George A, Hamilton, Esq., M.P., be requested to continue ~~ 
pif a to act as honorary secretary. 


a Subscriptions to the endowment will be feceived by Messrs, Coutts 
i i) and Co., Bankers, London; and by the Bank of Ireland, if lodged to ~~ 
iia 2a the credit of the trustees of the fund. Be 
ig 
| PURITAN EXORCISM, 
if ee Some of the readers of the British Magazine may possibly remember ~~ 
Bi a curious tract reprinted under this title some years ago.* Some | 7 
1h Ray very extraordinary accounts of similar doings in America in the year | 
ae \ 1692, have been lately published in a volume, to which reference is 
ne made in the Church Matters for this month ;f and as they are likely | 
te to prove interesting to most readers, they may not unfitly find a place | 
in this department of the Magazine. 
ies : On our way homeward the conversation of the passengers turned | 7 
i ‘ on the witchcraft delusion, of which Salem was the scene in 1692. ~~ 
: | : ft That event was a dark page in the history of the New-England colo- = 
td nists, and the part that the ‘standing order’ of ministers took in the | 
“deb Wee. never-to-be-forgotten tragedy is important to be preserved in the recol- — 


fe lection of the members of a British community, who are perpetually ; 


4 * Vols. xiv. and xv. 
Be t Waylen’s Ecclesiastical Reminiscences of the United States. 
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reminded by dissenting politicians of the superstitions and severities 
which the English clergy are charged with encouraging, in the reigus 
of James andthe Charles’. A distant land was furnishing throughout 
the whole period of alleged episcopal persecution, including the Crom, 
wellian usurpation, scenes of priestly cruelty and crime only equalled 
by the atrocities of papal proscription. ; ad 4 

To pass over the dark night of congregational tyrauny which im- 
mediately succeeded the planting of the Plymouth colony, when the 
long desired object of the puritan faction was gained, and a church had 
been established “ after their own model.”* To pass over the execu- 
tions,t the nose slittings, the ear shearings, the tongue borings,t the 
unmerciful whippings,§ the fines, imprisonments,|| starvings,q and 
perpetual banishments ** for conscience’ sake, which the early history 
of the colony affords, the next page in its blood-written annals reveals 
a scheme, deep and sanguinary, which history with her impartial, 
because unbiassed, pen will put down as devised and executed solely 
to uphold priestly domination—as an assault upon the rights of the 
people—and a combined and fearfully executed plot to perpetuate the 
thraldom of a superstitious population to its spiritual heads. Let us 
glance at the particulars of this plot, and again put on record its prin- 
cipal actors and abettors. 

The event which was seized upon as giving warrant to the deeds of 
cruelty which we have to relate, affords a fearful warning to all per- 
sons, down to the youngest, to abstain from the use of deception in 
any form for the purpose of making others the victims either of their 
amusement or their schemes of interest. 

Cotton Mather, a name that will descend to posterity loaded with 
the just execrations of every friend of religious freedom, was foremost 
amongst his clerical colleagues in his opposition to the various forms 
of ‘heresy’ which had crept into the colony of New England; and 
which, spite of every effort to suppress them, continued to disturb the 


* They longed for something more than toleration ; they desired to set up churches 
after their own model of perfection, and to watch their growth and progress,— 
Wilberforce’s History of the American Church, p. 58. 

t Many quakers in New England were put to death for the profession of their 
faith, until an order from King Charles II. brought this violence to a close.—Ib. 
See also Neal’s Puritans, vol. i. p. 334. 

t Some of the ‘‘ dissenters” from the Congregational “ platform” were sentenced, 
“ after the first conviction to lose one ear, after the second another, and after the 
third to have the tongue bored through with a red hot iron.”—W ilberforce, p. 75. 

. Convicted anabaptists were fined twenty pounds, and whipped unmercifully, 
—Ib. p. 74. 
rm a imprisonments, and even death itself were amongst their remedies.— 

» p. 74. 


{ No food and lodging shall be allowed a quaker, Adamite or other heretic.”— 
Blue Code, No. 13. | 
_ ™* Two brothers, Church of England men, a lawyer and a merchant, who had 
Joined unawares the settlement of Salem, finding how matters stood, ventured to 
uphold in their own bouse for such as would resort unto them the Common Prayer 
worship. But such an enormity they were not long suffered to continue ; for a dis- 
turbance arising amongst the people upon this occasion “ the brothers were called 


before the magistrates, and so handled as to be induced to leave the colony forth- 
with,”— Wilberforce, 
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reign of congregational ascendancy, The colonial clergy were losing 
their influence. How was it to be retained ? 

A veracious historian, the successor of one of the principal actors 
in the drama of the witchcraft persecution, has recorded the well 
proved, and now generally acknowledged fact, that ‘ Dr. Mather 
contemplated the witchcraft delusion as the instrument in promoting a 
revival of religion, and boasted of the success with which it was attended 
as such,’ * 

Mather was .many years minister of the ‘North Church,’ now 
standing in Boston,t+ and a man of great influence in the colony. Dr. 
Coleman his eulogist, describes him as ‘ the most learned man he ever 
knew, who combined an almost incredible amount of vanity and cre- 
dulity, with a high degree of cunning and policy ; an inordinate love 
of temporal power and distinction, with every outward manifestation 
of piety and Christian humility; and a proneness to fanaticism and 
superstition, with amazing acquisitions of knowledge, and a great and 
remarkable genius.’ 

In plainer English, the Brownist archbishop } was an accomplished 
Jesuit; and had he been member of a better devised religious system 
than the impracticable ‘platform’ of congregationalism, he would 
doubtless, for a time, have effected his pious object, and rivetted faster 


the fetters of spiritual slavery on the New England population. But , 


how many whose peaper field of action would be in the ranks of Ig- 
natius Loyola, have figured prominently under the more convenient, 
because unmeaning and undefined standard of ‘ protestant,’ ‘ Mather 
aspired,’ writes the same authority before quoted,§ ‘ to be considered 
the great champion of the church, and the most successful combatant 
against the prince of the air. He seemg to have longed for an oppor. 
tunity to signalize himself in this particular kind of warfare—seized 
upon every occurrence that would admit of such a colouring to repre- 
sent it as the result of diabolical agency—circulated in his numerous 
eye as many tales of witchcraft as he could collect throughout 
New and Old England—and repeatedly endeavoured to get up a de- 
lusion of this kind in Boston. He succeeded to some great extent. 
An instance of witchcraft was brought about in that place by his 


management in 1688. There is some ground for suspicion that he was 77 
instrumental in causing the delusion in Salem; at any rate, he took a FF 
leading part in conducting it. And while there is evidence that he 9y 
endeavoured, after the delusion subsided, to escape the disgrace of | 


* The Rev. Charles W. Upham, pastor of the First Congregational Church in = 


Salem, in a volume of ‘* Lectures on Witchcraft” delivered in 1831, from which (an 
undoubted source) my principal materials are taken. 


t Not Christchurch, described in Chap. VI., but an independent meeting house, } 


built church-like, which has long enjoyed the above appellation ; being the corporate 
name of the society. 
t Robert Brown was the founder of the “ independent” [congregational] dissen- 


ters, who long bore the name of *‘ Brownists” from him. e is described by Neale | 
the dissenting historian [ 1-375, 376] as being a “ fiery, hot-headed young man; idle . 
and dissolute,” in middle life ; and in old age, “ poor, proud, and very passionate. © 


He died in 1630.-—Wilberforce’s History of the American Chureh, p. 71. 
§ Rev. Mr. Upham, 
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having approved of the proceedings, and pretended to have been in 
some measure opposed to them, it can be too clearly shown that he 
was secretly and cunningly endeavouring to renew them during the 
next year in his own parish in Boston. I know nothing more artful 
and Jesuitical than his attempts to avoid the reproach of having been 
active in carrying on the delusion in Salem, and elsewhere, and at the 
same time to keep up such a degree of credulity and superstition in 
the minds of the people as to render it easy to plunge them into it 
again at the first favourable moment.’ * 

The case referred to in this extract was that of a young girl, named 
Godwin, who was said to be ‘ bewitched,’ Her talents appear to 
have been very remarkable, ‘ She had,’ writes Mr, Upham, ‘a genius 
scarcely inferior to Master Burke himself; there was no part nor 
passion she could not enact.’ This excellent instrument for the ac- 
complishment of his schemes was taken by Dr, Mather into his family, 
ostensibly to see ‘ whether he could not exorcise her.’+ Here our inge- 
nious actress played off her tricks upon the puritan doctor. By his 
own published account, ‘ he once wished to say something in her pre- 
sence to a third person, which he did not intend she should understand. 
He, accordingly, spoke in Latin; but she had penetration enough to 
conjecture what he had said: he was amazed. He then tried Greek ; 
she was equally successful. He next spoke in Hebrew ; she instantly 
detected the meaning. At last he resorted to the Indian language, 
and that she pretended not to know. The evil being with whom she 
was in compact was acquainted familiarly with Latin, Greek, and 
Hebrew, but not with the Indian tongue. He handed her a book 
written by a Quaker; she would read it off with great ease, rapidity, 
and pleasure. A book written against the Quakers, she could not 
read at all. She could read popish books, but could not decipher a 
syllable of the Assembly’s Catechism. She was very fond of the Book 
of Common Prayer, and called it her Bible,’ &e. &c. 

So these circumstances, admitting their truth, served to convince 
our puritan doctor of divinity that his little patient was in league with 
the devil. ‘She was very fond of the Book of Common Prayer,’— 
’T were well for Dr. Mather had he been equally fond of a book which 
a more learned dissenter ¢ than eyen Dr. Mather, and one possessing, 
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* Upham, p. 106. 

t Yet the pretended power of oxopniping evil spirits was one of the principal ob- 
jections of the nonconformists against the Romish priesthood ! 

t The admirable Robert Hal]. The opinion of Dr. Clark may also be cited, who 
records of the Anglican Prayer-book that “* As a form of devotion it has no equal 
in any part of the universal church of God.” 

“Its great excellences,” writes Dr. Comben (a presbyterian) ‘“ have obtained for 
it a universal reputation in all the world, It is most deservedly admired by the 
Eastern churches, and in great esteem by the most eminent protestants in Europe.” 

“It comes,” say Grotius, “ so near the primitive pattern, that none of the reformed 
churches can compare with it.” 

And the “ Religious Intelligencer,” the newspaper organ of the Dutch (presby- 
terian) church of the United States, gives this candid testimony to the instrumen- 
tality of the Anglican liturgy in promoting the doctrinal purity of the English and 
American 

“Her evangelical liturgy and a scrupulous adherence to it has preserved the in- 
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some will think, as due an appreciation of the spiritual in public 
worship, bas since pronounced ‘the first of uninspired compositions.’ 
Hed Mather been imbued with the spirit of that blessed book, instead 
of the cramped and narrow system embodied in the Westminster Con- 
fession and the Assembly’s Catechism, much innocent blood would 
have been spared, and the cause of religion would have escaped the 
dark reproach which it shortly after incurred through his agency. 
But to proceed with the doctor’s account, which is necessarily con- 
densed. 

To show that the devil stood in great fear of his august presence, 
the puritan saint records that ‘ There stood open the study of one be- 
longing to the family, into which entering, she stood immediately on 
her feet, and cried out, ‘They are gone! They are gone! They say 
that they cannot—God won't let ’em come here!’ adding a reason for 
it which the owner of the study thought more kind than true. She 
would be faint at first (after entering the holy and charmed apart- 
ment) and say, ‘ She felt something go out of her,’ the noises whereof 
we sometimes heard like those of a mouse. 

“When he called the family to prayers, she would whistle and sing, 
and yell to drown his voice, would strike at him with her fist, and try 
to kick him. But her hand or foot would always recoil when within 
an inch or two of his body; [thus giving the idea that there was a 
sort of invisible coat of mail, of heavenly temper and proof against 
the assaults of the devil around his sacred person.] After a while he 
concluded to prepare an account of these extraordinary circumstances 
wherewithal to entertain his congregation in a sermon. She seemed 
to be quite displeased at the thought of his making public the doings 
of her master, the evil one; attempted to prevent his writing the in- 
tended sermon, and disturbed and interrupted him in all manner of 
ways. For instance, she once knocked at his study door, and said 
that ‘ there was somebody down stairs that would be glad to see him.’ 
He dropped his pen, and went down; upon entering the room, he 
found nobody there but the family. The next time he met her he 
undertook to chide her for having told him a falsehood. She denied 
that she had told a falsehood. ‘Didn't you say,’ said he, ‘ that there 
was somebody down stairs that would be glad to see me r’—*‘ Well,’ she 
replied, with inimitable pertness, ‘is not Mrs, Mather always glad to 
see you?’ 

«,.. She even went much fartherthan this in persecuting him while 
he was writing his sermon; she threw large books at his head. But 
he struggled manfully against these ‘ buffetings of Satan,’ and finished 
the sermon.”* 

Wonderful man! to finish a sermon against such fearful odds, and 
despite such Satanic interruption! Verily, this modern Dunstan de- 


tegrity of the Episcopal church, beyond that of any denomination of Christians since 
the Reformation. 1 might be so in our church—and why not ?” 

[The American branches of the Dutch reformed, and Lutheran churches have 
abandoned the public use of their liturgies (though retained in their ordinals) in 


compliance with the practice of surrounding sects, The extract is from an article 
by the editor deploring the same. } 
* Upham, p. 187. 
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serves canonization at the hands of his sect. By what singular oblivion 
of memory is it that his conflicts and perseverance in resisting the 

ince of darkness are unnoticed on the anniversary of his’ birth? 
Gabe his followers forgotten that he once lived? or are they desitous 
that the world should forget a saint whose feats certainly surpass those 
of the monk of Glastonbury. Something more potent than red’ hot 
tongs must have been used by the puritan doctor to frighten off the 
assaultsof the evil one ; for mark another part of his account. ‘They* 
would bark like dogs, and then again purr. like cats. Yea, they 
would fly like geese, and be carried with an incredible swiftness, 
having but just their toes now and then upon the ground, sometimes 
not once in twenty feet, and their arms waved like the wings of a 
bird.’ | 

This clear case of witchcraft ‘ originated the delusion in Salem. 
It occurred only four years before Dr. Mather's account filled the 
whole country, and it is probable that the children in Mr. Parris’s 
family undertook to re-enact it."+ 

The doctor preached his sermon, and then published it. He did 
more; he sent the narrative to Richard Baxter, the celebrated non- 
conformist preacher, who re-published it in London, with a preface, 
in which he affirms, that ‘he who would not be convinced by all the 
evidence Dr. Mather presented that the child was bewitched, must be 
a very Sadducee.’} 

The public mind having now become prepared for the grand act,§ 
a pretext for the work of blood was soon afforded in the case of two 
female children at Salem, the daughter and niece of Mr, Parris, a con- 
gregational minister of the neighbourhood. This was in February, 
1692. Elizabeth Parris was nine years old, and her cousin Abigail 
Williams, was twelve. ‘They would creep into holes, and under 
benches and chairs, put themselves into odd postures, make antic ges- 
tures, and utter loud outcries, and ridiculous, incoherent, and unintel- 
ligible expressions. The attention of the family was arrested. No 
account or explanation of the conduct of the children could be given, 


* Miss Godwin and her sister, who seems to have possessed the same histrionic 
parts. 

t In passing from the conception of the plot to its terrible birth, I have preferred, 
in this short paragraph, quoting the guarded but unmistakeable testimony of Mr. 
Upham, who in his notice of these events, aims to gloss over the part which the con- 
gregational ministers acted. His honesty, however, compels him to admit the facts 
of the case. 

} This gloomy fanatic appears to have taken a lively interest in the work of sup- 
pressing witchcraft in New England. ‘ He kept up,’ says Mr. Upham, ‘a correspon- 
dence with Cotton Mather and with his father Increase Mather, through the medium 
of which be stimulated and encouraged them in their proceedings against supposed 
witches in Boston and elsewhere.’ Even Dr. Watts, who was doubtless deceived by 
Mather’s fabrications, writes, in a letter to that honest philanthropist, dated February 
19th, 1720.—* I am persuaded that there was much immediate agency of the devil in 
these affairs, and perhaps there were some real witches too.’ It is possible that the 
doctor conceals under this seeming admission a keen rebuke to his cotemporary ; for 
he expresses in the same letter his doubts respecting the sufficiency of the spectral 
evidence for condemnation. 

§ ‘* Baxter wrote his work entitled, ‘The certainty of the world of spirits,” for 
the special purpose of confirming and diffusing the belief. The writings of Dr, 
More, of Baxter, and Glaudil, bad been circulating for a long timein every direction 
in New England, before the trials began in Salem.”— Upham, p. 216. 
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and in an evil hour physicians were called in and consulted. One 
of the physicains gave it as his opinion that the children were be- 
witched.’* 

Before continuing Mr. Upham’s narrative, the reader is particu- 
larly requested to note the circumstances which preceded this symptom 
of the presence of witchcraft; which circumstances shall be given in 
Mr. Upham’s own language. 

‘The populaticn of what is now Salem was at that time, and con- 
tinued for nearly thirty years afterwards, to be so small that there was 
but one religious society in the place. All the people were accom- 
modated in the meeting-house of the First Church. A separate reli- 
gious society had previously been formed in what was then called 
Salem Village, now Danvers. This congregation (the same at present 
under the pastoral care of the Rev. Mr. Braman, lately under that of 
the estimable Dr, Wadsworth) had for a long period been the scene of 
one of those violent and heated dissensions too common in our [volun- 
tary] religious societies at all times. The unhappy strife was gradu- 
ally propagated, until it had spread alienation and bitterness through 
the whole town, and finally became of such moment that it was car- 
ried up to the General Court ; and wasa topic of discussion and alter- 
cation there. The parties were the Rev. Samuel Parris on one side, 
and a large portion of his congregation on the other.” 

Keeping these events in mind, let us then follow the narrative in 
the words of the same writer :— 

“One or two other young girls in the neighbourhood soon began te 
exhibit similar indications of being bewitched. ‘The families to which 
the afflicted children belonged immediately applied themselves to fast- 
ing and prayer; invoking the interposition of the Divine Being to de- 
liver them from the snares und dominion of Satan. Mr. Parris invited 
the neighbouring ministers to assemble at his house, and unite with 
him in devoting a day to solemn religious services, and to devout sup- 
plications to the throne of mercy for rescue from the power of the great 
enemy of souls, During the exercises of this occasion one of the chil- 
dren had frequent and violent convulsive fits. ‘These events soon be- 
came generally known in the village, and through the whole surround- 
ing country. The public mind was prepared to sanction the opinion 
of the physician, and it was universally believed that the evil one had 
commenced his operations with a bolder front, and on a broader scale 
than in any previous period. 

“ Great numbers crowded to the spot to gratify their credulous cu- 
riosity by witnessing the effect of his influence upon the afflicted ehil- 
dren; and all were anxious to discover by whose co-operation he thus 
exercised his malignant power. The pretended sufferers were inces- 
santly importuned to declare who afilicted them? Who were the 
witches through whom the evil one acted upon them ?-—At length, 
when they had wrought the people up to a sufficient degree of excite- 
ment, they began to select and bring forward their victims. They first 
accused, or as the phrase was, ‘cried out upon’ an Indian woman at- 
tached to Mr. Parris’s family. By operating upon the old creature’s 
fears and imagination, and, as there is some reason to apprehend, by 
* Upham, p. 17. 
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using severe treatment towards her, she was made to confess that the 
charge was true, and that she was in league with the devil. 

“ All can easily imagine the effect of this confession, It established 
beyond question or suspicion, the credibility of the accusers, and pro- 
duced such athorough conviction of their veracity in the public mind, 
that if any one still continued to have misgivings or doubts it seemed 
to be all in vain, even if he had courage enough to dare to do it, to 
give them utterance. ‘T’his state of things emboldened the young girls, 
and they proceeded to accuse two more decrepid and miserable old 
women, who were immediately arrested, thrown into prison, and put in 
irons. Jn the meantime new accessions were made to the number of 
the afflicted accusers, owing either to the inflamed state of the imagi- 
nations of the people, which led them to attribute their various dis- 
eases and ailments to the agency of witches, to a mere love of notoriety 
and a passion for general sympathy, to a desire to be secure against 
the charge of bewitching others, or to a malicious disposition to wreak 
vengeance upon enemies. 

“The next person accused was carried into the meeting house in 
the village, and confronted with the accusers, As soon as the poor old 
woman was brought in, they uttered loud screams, and fell down upon 
the floor, If in her terror and despair she happened to clasp her 
hands, they would shriek out that she was pinching them, When she 
pressed in agony her withered lip, they exclaimed that she was biting 
them, and would show the marks of her teeth upon their flesh. Ifthe 
dreadful excitement of the scene, added to the feebleness of age, ex- 
hausted and overcame her, and she happened to lean for support 
against the side of the pew or the aisle, they would cry out that their 
bodies were crushed; and if she changed her position, or took a single 
step, they would declare that their feet were in pain, In this manner 
they artfully produced a strong conviction in the minds of the deluded 
magistrates and excited bystanders. On these occasions the proceed- 
ings were always introduced by prayer aud addresses from the most 
influential ministers of the vicinity, who were decided in countenancing, 
and active in promoting them. ‘The afflicted, as they were called, did 
not rest with merely accusing their victims of having bewitched them, 
but testified on the stand that they had been present with them at 
their diabolical meetings, had witnessed them partaking in the visible 
company of Satan, of his blasphemous sacraments, and had seen them 
sign his book with their own blood. 

“The examination of the accused generally took place, as has 
always been understood, in the house still standing at the western 
corner of North and Essex-streets, then the residence of Jonathan 
Corwin, Esq., at that time an acting magistrate. His colleague in the 
magistracy was Hathorne, Esq. 

* While the delusion was spreading over the colony, its operations 
were going on with tremendous efficacy in Salem, and the neighbour- 
ing towns; additions were continually making to the number of the 
accusers by voluntary accessions, and by those, who, having been 
themselves accused, to save their lives confessed and became witnesses 
against others. The prisons in Salem, Cambridge, and Boston, were 
crowded with supposed witches. All the securities of society were dis- 
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sdlved. Every man’s life was at the mercy of every other man. Fear 
sat on every countenance, terror and distress were in all hearts ; 
silence pervaded the streets ; many of the people left the country ; all 
business was at a stand; and the feeling, dca and horrible indeed, 
became general that the providence of God was removed from them, and 
that they were given over to the dominion of Satan. 

‘To meet the extraordinary crisis, a special commission was issued 
to seven of the principal citizens and jurists of the colony, constituting 
them a court to try the accused persons at Salem. ‘These were the 
Lieutenant Governor, Mr. Stoughton, Major Suttonstall, Major 
Richards, Major Gidney, Mr. Wait Winthrop, Capt. Sewall, and Mr, 
Sargeant. They assembled by particular appointment at the court 
house in Salem (supposed to have stood at the eastern corner of Essex 
ee and Washington-streets) on the second of June, 1692. The first 
| &¢§ victim, an old woman, was executed on the tenth of June, the court 
. then adjourned. The government during their recess consulted several 
_ i of the (congregational) ministers of Boston and its vicinity respecting 
ae the prosecutions, who, while they urged the importance of caution and 


4 cireumspection in the methods of examination and the admission of 
| testimony, at the same time decidedly and earnestly recommended 
_ | that the proceedings should be ‘vigorously carried on.’ And they 
_ oo were vigorously carried on!—The court sat again on the thirtieth of ‘ 
| &§ June, and five more old women were hanged on the nineteenth of \ 
| &§ July. The court sat again August the fifth, and on the nineteenth of 
the same month four men and one woman were hanged. And on the 
twenty-second of September, two men and six women were hanged. 
Kight more were condemned, but this was the last execution. One 
man refusing to put himself on trial was pressed to death, agreeably 
to the provisions of the English laws. 
“The principal immediate effect of these summary and sanguinary 
roceedings was to render the accusers more bold, confident, and dar- 
ing; they began to feel that the lives of all the people were in their 
hands, and seemed at last to have experienced a fiendlike satisfaction 
in the thought of bringing infamy and death upon the best and most 


& honoured citizens of the colony. They repeatedly ‘cried out’ u , 

7 | § - the Rev. Mr. Willard, the author of the ‘Body of Divinity,’ one of : 

ff © the most revered and beloved ministers of the times. They accused 

&@ © a member of the immediate family of Dr. Increase Mather, who had ! 

& recently returned from a special embassy to the English court respect- : 
.£§ ing the charter, and was then the president of Harvard College—the 


whose name and character have been held in veneration by his con- 
temporaries, and all succeeding generations. A writer of that period 
intimates that they accused the wife of the governor, Sir William 
Phipps; they even went so far, it is said, as to implicate one of the 
jadges of the court. ) 
«But that which finally overthrew their power, and broke the : 
| spell by which they had held the minds of the whole colony in bon- 
| dage, was their accusation of Mrs. Hale, the wife of the minister of the 
first church in Beverly. Her genuine and distinguished virtues, had 
won for her a reputation, and secured in the hearts of the people a 


man whom Elliott calls ‘the father of the New England clergy,’ and : 
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confidence, which superstition itself could not sully nor shake. Mr. 
Hale had been active in all the previous proceedings ; but he knew the 
innocence and piety of his wife, and he stood forth between her and the 
storm he had helped to raise. Although he had driven it on while. 
others were its victims, he turned and resisted it when it burst in upon 
his own dwelling. In crying out upon Mrs, Hale, the whole comnu- 
nity was convinced that the accusers had perjured themselves, and 
from that moment their power was destroyed; the awful delusion 
ceased ; the curtain fell; and a close was put to one of the most tre- 
mendous tragedies in the history of real life . The wildest storm, per- 
haps, that ever raged in the moral world instantly became a calm ; the 
tide that had threatened to overwhelm everything in its fury, sunk 
back in a moment to its peaceful bed. There are few, if any other in- 
stances, in history of a revolution of opinion and feeling so sudden, so 
rapid, and so complete. The images and visions that had possessed 
the bewildered imaginations of the people flitted away, and left them 
standing in the clear sunshine of reason and their senses; and they 
could have exclaimed as they witnessed them passing off in the lan- 
guage of the great master of the drama, and of human nature—but 
that their rigid puritan principles would not, it is presumed, have per- 
mitted them, even in that moment of rescue and deliverance, to quote 
Shakespeare 


* See! they’re gone-- 
The earth has bubbles as the waters have, 
And these are some of them ! they vanished 
Into the air, and what seemed corporal 
° Melted as breath into the wind.’” 


(To be continued.) 


CHURCH MATTERS. 


THE VOLUNTARY SYSTEM. 


THE dissenters appear so determined to concentrate all their 
efforts against the church in an assault against establishments, 
and have such a variety of specious and plausible arguments to 
adduce in support of the theory of voluntaryism, that it is always 
advantageous to record the facts which come to light, and the 
admissions which dissenters themselves are perpetually making, 
in order that the merits and truth of the question may be fully 
understood. It is astonishing what delusions prevail on this 
subject. Multitudes are under the impression that dissent is 
rapidly on the increase, and that dissenters find in the resources 
of the voluntary system a never failing supply to meet all the de- 
mands of their increasing communities. People stare when the 

are told that dissent is not on the increase ; and that after all 
their vehemence and declamation in praise of the voluntary sys- 
tem, and denunciation of what they choose to call a state-paid 
establishment, the dissenters are every now and then confessing 
that they are in a feeble, languishing and tottering condition, . 
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The calculations taken from the Congregational Calendar for 
this year, and printed in the February number of the Magazine, 
are exceedingly remarkable. Out of 1954 churches, it appears 
that 589 (more than one-fourth of the whole) have either a plu- 
ralist pasfor, or none at all: that there are 160 churches which 
are expressly declared to be vacant: that through the whole of 
England and Wales during the year ending October, 1845, the 
entire number of Independent chapels rebuilt and enlarged, 
(whatever may be included in that word, down even to the 
building of a vestry-room,) amounted to but 33: and that during 
the same period there were but 61 “ ordinations, &c.,” of which 
number seven were ordained as “‘ co-pastors,” or as “ mission- 
aries.” These are facts so startling, that it may be doubted 
whether those most intimately acquainted with the statistics of 
dissent, were quite prepared for them. 

And this, be it remembered, is the account of the Independents 
—and that, too, the account they give of themselves. In the 
smaller denomination of the 7 ween, the utmost they can pre- 
tend to is an average increase of not more than five members in 
each church ; from which it is plain, that, if there be any of their 
churches in anything like a very thriving condition, the majority 
must be in a state of positive decrease. 

As to the Irish Presbyterians, the carte blanche which the 
government has given them, operates as a bonus to encourage 
the proselyting aggression on the Church, which the public 
money is given to enable them to carry on. By such means 
they make an apparent increase. But rea/ increase they are not 
making—nor is there any denomination in that country which 
is making any considerable increase by means of accessions from 


_ other communions except the Church: however surprising this 


may appear to those who have taken their notions from such 
writers as Mr. Sydney Smith and Dr. Massie. 

But take even the Methodists. From the accounts_published 
by the dissenters it appears, that the New Connexion and the 
Primitive Methodists are both in a state of positive decrease. 
And that in the great body, the Wesleyans, in England, where 
people generally suppose them to be in the most flourishing 
state, their whole increase is 3180: while in Ireland they have 
decreased 483—reducing the increase in the United Kingdom, 
to 2697—in a community that pretends to reckon nearly 350,000 
members—in other words, an increase of considerably less than 
one per cent. in the year. How much of even this increase is 
to be ascribed, not to encroachments on the church, but to those 
transitions from one subdivision of sectarianism to another, 
which are always happening among dissenters? So that the 
same temark will apply here as in the case of the Baptists, and 
when their flourishing and increasing congregations in some of 
the large manufacturing towns are deducted, it is evident, on 
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their own showing, that, in the great majority of instances, the 
Methodists must be losing ground, and that considerably. 

The observations made on this point by the Christian 
Witness in the number for October, 1845, are worth transcribing. 


‘In Ireland there is a decrease of 483, mainly through emigrations, 
On the Foreign Stations there is an increase of 1098, The net in- 
crease at home and abroad is 3795. This, however, is far from a 
satisfactory state of things in so important a community. This sum 
divided by the number of the Societies, would give a very small result 
as the increase of each. Again, let it be remembered that this is the 
ascertained fruit of the labours of no fewer than 1685 holy and faith- 
ful men, all, with the insignificant exception of the supernumeraries, 
highly efficient, and most laborious. Again, dividing the converts by 
the ministers, we have a result of only éwo and a fraction to each, Poor 
work this for Methodism! But there is the noble army of local 
preachers ; have they no claim to any share of this fruit? Again, 
there is a countless host of class leaders; are they to be allowed no- 
thing? Lastly, there is the mighty machine of the Wesleyan Sun- 
day-schools ; is it to be considered wholly unproductive ? in a word, 
considering the stupendous agency employed, the result is most lament- 
able J 

“ We have been thus particular, because the Conference, in their 
Annual Address, quietly slur the matter over, or rather they accom- 
pany the sad announcement with something like a flourish of trumpets, 
thus giving to defeat the air of victory, as follows »—‘ With humble 
but lively gratitude to Almighty God, we make known to you, bre- 
thren, that, * * * there has been an increase of members in our So- 
cieties, in Great Britain, of 3180,’ &c. Thus, this grave question is 
dismissed in a single sentence. Our brethren are, of course, deeply 
alive to the true state of the case, and have doubtless adopted this 
tone to avoid discouraging their people ; but courage may be pur- 
chased at a price beyond its value. Such a course too frequently 
tends less to remedy than to perpetuate the evil. It had been every 
way better openly and emphatically to proclaim to their people the fact, 
that British Methodism is deeply suffering, \§ COMMON WITH THEIR 
BRETHREN OF EVERY NAME, from that great spiritual drought which 
rests upon the vineyard of God throughout the whole earth.” 


But to return to the Independents. The autumnal meeting 
of the Congregational Union was held in October, 1845, in Man- 
chester. A report of the meeting is given in the Christian Wit- 
ness, from which it appears that at the first morning session, Mr. 
Wells, the secretary, stated that it was thought by some of the 
Manchester brethren, that at the last May meetings a too unfa- 
vourable view was taken as to the state of religion among the 
Independents at the present time, and hence they strongly de- 
sired that the matter might be brought forward. at the annual 
meeting to be held in Manchester, and receive « full considera- 
tion, a proposal to which the committee agreed, and requested 
Mr. James, of Birmingham, te prepare a paper which might in- 
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troduce the subject, and form the basis of this. morning’s con, 
ference, and which that gentleman had engaged to do, on,con- 
dition that he should not be pressed for its publication. |. 

Kt will be observed, then, that the passages shall be laid 
before the reader are not merely from a party of such high re- 
spectability among the dissenters as Mr. James, and so competent 
to form a just opinion of the state of the dissenting interest, and 
correct any exaggerated views which had been taken at the May 
meetings, but that he was actually selected for the purpose by 
the committee. What Mr. James said on this occasion may 
fairly be taken as the estimate formed by the leading persons in 
the denomination. ‘The Christian Witness states that— 


“ At the close of this statement [by Mr. Wells] the Chairman called 
upon Mr. Hunt, of Brixton, to offer prayer, after which Mr. James 
proceeded with his Paper, which occupied one hour and five minutes 
in reading. We feel it somewhat difficult to characterize this docu- 
ment, so comprehensive were its views, and so varied its materials, 
that, to be rightly understood, and fully appreciated, it must have 
been heard; and we greatly mistake if those who on that morning 
enjoyed that privilege will soon forget it. Marked by all the fearless 
fidelity of a prophet, and the melting tenderness of an apostle, he 
analysed our whole system, exhibiting his subject in nearly all possible 
aspects.” 


This much will serve to show that the organ of the Congrega- 
tional Union does not express disappointment or annoyance at 
the tone of the statements made by Mr. James, but the contrary, 
This is the report which the Christian Witness gives of Mr. 
James’s paper : 


“ Passing lightly over the excellences of the Congregational Body, 
which it was no part of his object either to expound or to eulogize, 
he set forth what he considered defects, and, at the same time, offered 
suggestions for improvement. He paid a splendid tribute to our ma- 
chinery as a whole, but thought he everywhere perceived the lack of 
power ; setting it emphatically forth that what he longed for was not 
to reduce the machinery to the power, but to raise the power to the ma- 
chinery. He desired to see everywhere more impulsive power; not 
fitful spasmodic effort, but steady, continuous, energetic effort. The 
denomination, as « whole, was not up to the times. In some counties, 
which he specified, he had reason to believe that it was diminishing 
rather than increasing. While to undecided men, he remarked, there 
is in a State Church so much attraction from without, there should be 
no repulsion from within. To effect this there must be a commence- 
ment at the foundation. There must be good domestic training— 
good ministerial training. Churches well ordered and well governed ; 
that wulgar insolence may not be suffered to trample down the courtesies of 
vife. He animadverted strongly on the evils of a democratic spirit, 
where it exists without a due measure of the checks furnished by in- 
telligence and piety. He was clearly convinced, after all that had 
been said of the domination of deacons and rich men, that they were 
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not the most difficult parties to be dealt with. The churches of Christ 
were everywhere necessarily more or less influenced by the democra- 
tic spirit of the times; a fact which demanded peculiar wisdom on the 
part of spiritual overseers ; and on this ground he considered that the 
utmost effort must be employed to raise the tone of the people's piety. 
The spirit of the times, and the state of things which that spirit had 
called into being, demanded pre-eminent wisdom on the part of all 
Christian pastors. He would deprecate, in the strongest terms he 
could command, and oppose to the uttermost, all change in the prin- 
ciples of our polity. That was not what he wanted. What he pleaded 
for was not a system of polity reduced to the level of human nature, 
but the elevation of that nature to the system laid down to us by the 
Head of the church,—more of the piety which that system demands com- 
bined with the democratic spirit of the times; and to accomplish this 
paramount object would require the utmost efforts of all who had to 
do with the kingdom of God. According to these views it was clear 
that the greatest importance attached to the Congregational ministry. 
That ministry, he considered, comprised a large number of men who 
would do honour to any denomination; but, ¢aken as a whole, its con- 
dition was far from satisfactory. In discussing this point Mr. James 
used great plainness of speech, and animadverted, with most merited 
severity, on various evils which obtain among us, as well as other 
bodies, at the present day. He strongly questioned éf ever the British 
pulpit had less power; and in thus speaking he did not limit his re- 
marks to his own Body, but extended it to all the communities of the 
faithful. The ministers of the Word, he insisted, must awake and put 
on strength. The wants of the age must be met. While everywhere 
else things are rapidly advancing, they must not go back in the vine- 
yard of God. While on all sides every pursuit is marked by activity 
and energy, the pulpit must cease to be the chosen abode of dulness and 
slagnancy. We must have men for the times, or the times will leave 
the men. The pulpit is our main pillar. Strength here is strength 
everywhere. Again he strongly urged the axiom, that general pros- 
perity requires genera! harmony. In this he thought we were defective ; 
and hence he was of opinion that among our churches vigour was the 
exception, feebleness the rule. He traced much of our division to ill- 
managed arrangements in connexion with the choice of pastors, which 
led to hasty and ill-assorted matches. ‘lo go wrong, indeed, and to 
persevere in it, was, with some, an inestimable fruit of liberty. Schism 
is our sin, and schism our punishment. Mr. James concluded with 
divers suggestions relative to means for effecting improvement in the 
Denomination ; among which he mentioned inquiry into the ratio of 
conversion, and the present state of experimental religion, with 
methods of raising the tone of piety among ministers an churches, 
giving special prominence to the importance of set seasons for humi- 
liation and prayer, and recommending particular attention to the cha- 
racter and fitness of the men we admit to the ministry, and the avoid- 
ance of all etraism on public questions, as fraught with no real prac~ 
tical good, and as hurtful to the spirits of those who unhappily become 
its subjects.” | 


Vou. XXX.—July, 1846. 
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One would like to see the original document which Mr. James 
did read, for a very remarkable one it appears to have been, not 
only from the foregoing report, but from the manner in which it 
was received by the meeting, and from the desire evinced by the 
editor of the Christian Witness to qualify Mr. James’s state- 
ments by his comments. The editor goes on to say— 


“ The close of this remarkable address, which was often and loudly 
cheered in the course of its delivery, abounded in the most touching 
pathos. Weaffirm with confidence, there was not a heart in the Assem- 
bly that did not confess its power. It so breathed the threefold spirit 
of the father, the brother, and the friend, that each, as years might dic- 
tate, felt constrained, on grounds personal to himself, to view the speaker 
with reverence, affection, or confidence, or with all united. So adapted 
was it to work the spiritual good of the great body of men who lis- 
tened to it,—and through them the good of immense multitudes,— 
that had nothing else been done on the occasion, it would, we think, 
have amply compensated for the labour and expense of the brethren’s 
assembling in Manchester. ‘The discussions to which it led were 
most interesting and most valuable. The darker portions of the address 
were occasionally somewhat exaggerated. The highest oratory is that 
whose chief characteristic is power, and power is the result of vigorous 
conception, intense emotion, clothed in energetic diction. Such, be- 
yond the oratory of most living men, is that of Mr. James. Among 
the rich and varied qualities that distinguish it are the poetic and the 
picturesque. He addresses himself equally to the fancy and the heart, 
as well as to the judgment. Hence, like all impassioned eloquence, it 
must be taken with due allowance. There was in that paper too much 
shade; and the great master whose hand painted the scene, aware of 
his liability to err in that direction, once and again confessed to the 
infirmity, and hinted the possibility of his having been overtaken by 
it. When the mighty gale had passed away, and a calm ensued, on the 
speaker’s resumption of his seat, the audience seemed awed and over- 
whelmed. They sat mute, many looking at each other. The Chairman, 
seeing no one about to rise, intimated that the subject was now be- 
fore them, and that he should be glad to have their opinions. Stil/ 
no one rose; and it was not till some little time afterwards, that the 
Chairman, who said, “ You are very unwilling to speak,” began to call 
out gentlemen by name to state what they knew of the condition of 
religion in the several counties to which they belonged, that the meeting 
began to assume its former appearance and business te proceed.” 


The meeting, in fact, seems to have been quite appalled. And 
no wonder, when one recollects that Mr. James had been engaged 
to prepare this paper, because it had been “thought by some of 
the Manchester brethren, that at the last May meetings a too un- 
favourable view was taken as to the state of religion among the 
Independents att he present time.” Mr. James’s view could not 
have seemed much more encouraging. The effect of his “ mighty 
gale,” according to the graphic description of the editor of the 
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Christian Witness, was such, that the audience “seemed awed 
and overwhelmed. They sat mute, many looking at each other.” 
And if the chairman had not taken some pains to induce them to 
speak, Mr. James’s memoir would have been received in solemn 
silence. At last, however, they took courage to speak, and the 
observations made fully confirmed the melaneliolt description 
given by Mr. James. Some of the speakers bore out what he 
said without any qualification, and those who took a more cheer- 
ing view, guarded themselves by speaking to the case of par- 
ticular districts where the interest is in a more flourishing 
condition. 


“ Mr. Kelly, who was first summoned, conceived they were under 
great obligations to Mr. James for the interesting and all-important 
views he had that day set before them, and which were, upon the whole, 
true. While there was in the denomination much to gratify, there 
was also much to awaken and alarm. It laboured under evils which 
must be rectified. ‘The churches must return to the spirit and the 
practice of other days, especially with respect to ordination. ‘Time was 
when this was a serious matter among them, when they took time to 
consider, and went about the great duty with fasting and prayer. This 
was equally beneficial to the church and to the pastor, reminding both 
of the momentous character of the transaction they were engaged in. 
It operated in the way of restraint ; it produced mutual confidence in 
each other, and a trust that the thing was of the Lord. This salutary 
arrangement was now practically at an end, but he would earnestly re- 
commend its revival. 

** Mr. Gawthorne said the subject to which Mr. Kelly had referred 
had often occupied his mind. The last case of which he had a recol- 
lection was that of the late Mr. Kent, at Gravesend, now forty years 
ago. He recollected no case since in which the matter had been at- 
tended to in the right good old fashion. He felt extremely obliged 
to Mr. James for the manner in which he had brought forward the 
_ question ; in the general views laid down he entirely concurred, 

here were points to which he wished his friend had alluded, as things 
intimately connected with his subject; these were the importance at- 
taching to the character of the men placed in the deacon’s office, and 
the importance of lay preachers for the villages. He considered that 
a serious error obtained in the general system of sabbath-school in- 
struction ; the children were bored with religious addresses from which 
the bulk could derive no benefit, and by which they were filled with distaste 
at the schools. | 

‘‘ Dr. Redford was anxious to have the opinions of Mr, James tested 
by an appeal to brethren from various counties. His own personal 
knowledge extended very much to the same counties and districts as 
those of which Mr, James had spoken, and respecting them he entirely 
concurred with his friend. He did not consider the churches there as 
materially advancing ; and seeing the population advance, to be stationary 
is to retrograde. 

“Mr. Aston, of Buckingham, accorded with Mr. James in his main 
G2 
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views, but he was happy to state that the work of God was advancing 
delightfally in some of the villages in his district, mentioning one little 
church. which had increased its members from seventeen to fifty in the 
course of the last year. Among the older churches things were less pros- 
as and he had seen better days in his own beloved corner of the 
vin 

«Mr. Ely admitted the general truth of the melancholy statement of Mr, 
James; still, however, he did not by any means take so gloomy a 
view of the subject, in which there was much light as well as some 
shade. But he would give place to his friend, Mr. Scales, whose 
lengthened connexion with the county would enable him to do the 
subject more ample justice. 

«Mr. Scales accordingly rose and gave a very comprehensive sta- 
tistical view of the progress of Dissent in Yorkshire during the last 
quarter of a century. He went through the principal towns, and 
showed vast progress everywhere—a progress which had far more than 
kept pace with the population.” 

Now, as “a momentary pause” took place just here in the 
discussion, it may be as well to observe that it is by no means 
certain that the favourable representations made by some of these 
speakers regarding the state of dissent in the manufacturing 
districts, substantially affect the correctness of Mr. James’s 
representations. As far as one can understand the report of his 

aper, and obtain light on it by the remarks of those that followed 

im, he seems to have regarded in his estimate, not merely the 
number attending dissenting chapels, but the increase or decrease 
of persons in actual communion: and looking at this point— 
which is in fact the only test of increase or decrease, the editor 
of the Christian Witness, in a paper on ecclesiastical statistics, 
in the number for September, 1845, gives it as his opinion, that 
“ amongst Congregationalists (both Independents and Baptists), 
it is doubtful whether the members on an average constitute much 
more than one-fourth of the congregation.” This is said without 
reference to any particular locality. But it is certain, that in- 
attention to this all-important distinction, between the church 
members, and what are called the congregation, (who, whatever 
value they may possess, in a pecuniary point of view, as pew- 
holders, &c., are in fact not members of the dissenting commu- 
nity at all), has very greatly tended to exaggerate the numbers 
and importance of the dissenting interest. In such a place as 
Leeds, for example, a borough containing in 1841 a population 
of over 150,000 souls, most persons would suppose that the 
members of the Independent churches must amount to many 
thousands; whereas, in point of fact they do not amount to 
1500. In the Christian Witness for July, 1845, is a table of 
the “ statistics of the congregational churches in the borough of 
Leeds, compiled for the Christian Witness, June 2, 1845. From 
this table it appears, that there are eight Independent chapels in 
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Leeds ; four of which are in debt to the amount of 20501. The 
whole number of members in the eight churches amount}to. but 
1463; and in four of the churches the numbers are, 22,24, 60, 
and 70: furnishing one, amongst innumerable proofs, of the folly 
of reckoning the number of dissenters by the number of their 
chapels, many of which are very small places. But even inthe 
most flourishing of those churches whose chapel is out of debt 


and cost (it is stated) about 15,000/., the members do not amount 
to more than 490. 


To return, however, to the remarks made on Mr. James's 
paper. 

* Mr. Bristow, of East Devon, said the statements of Mr. James 
were too generally applicable to the churches in his locality. He deemed 
the address remarkably fitted to be useful, and regretted that it was 
not to be printed.—Mr. Tarbotton coincided in the main, with the 
paper of Mr. James. In South Devon they had much to deplore, but 
more to be thankful for. He presented a cheering account of the 
advance of the work of God in his vicinity—Mr. Baines, jun., of 
Leeds, was next called up, and gave a most gladdening statement of 
the vast progress of Sunday-schools throughout the counties of York 
and Lancaster, showing that the schools of Dissent had greatly more 
than kept pace with the population —Dr. Raffles, who had been un- 
avoidably detained, did not hear the paper which had excited so much 
interest; still he understood the subject, and couldspeak to the general 
question from a knowledge extending through a period of thirty-four 
years. The Dr. then proceeded to give a glowing description of the 
progress of the gospel generally in Lancashire, and in particular as 
combined with the Congregational body.—Mr. Fletcher, of Grosve- 
nor-street Chapel, concurred with Dr, Raffles, and gave a highly 
gratifying view of the state of the evangeligal operations of the Union 
throughout the county.—Mr. Steer, from Essex, gave an encou- 
raging account of the economical condition of the churches in his 
locality ; but confessed that there was much ground to lament the want 
of ahigher degree of Divine influence. His brethren, who were formed 
into a ministerial association, had been of late much concerned about 
it. He felt most deeply grateful to Mr. James for the stimulating and 
salutary address he had that day given them.—Mr. Wight, of Carlisle, 
considered that in the region whence he had come religion was rather 
advancing. The churches had, during the former year, increased 
about one-third ; he thought that during the present year they were less 
prosperous. It had been supposed by some of the friends at a distance 
that the “ New Doctrine,” as it was called, which had been troubling 
the churches in the west of Scotland, had obtained a footing among 
his brethren ; but this was a mistake. Not one fixed pastor of any of 
the churclies in Cumberland was even tinged with that serious error..— 
Mr. Hunt, of Brixton, made a number of valuable observations on the 
necessity of pastors taking heed to whom they gave recommendations 
to supply the pulpits of vacant churches. Mr. Blackburn, of London} 
was disposed to take rather a gloomy view of the state of religion in the 
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present day. He believed it was a fact confirmed by the experience 
of pastors generally, that marked and striking conversions were, 
now-a-days, events of but rare occurrence. Before things were as 
they should be, a great work was clearly to be done among the 
churches, He strongly urged the importance of statistics. Why was 
there in any quarter a reluctance to this? Was it because parties 
could not afford it? Were they afraid or ashamed to set the facts 
forth? To this matter it was time that they should betake them- 
selves.— Dr. Morison was thankful to God for the paper that had been 
laid before them by his esteemed friend, Mr. James. The tendency | 
of the paper was to produce deep heart-searching on the minds of all 

who composed that assembly. He could not doubt but that they 
would all return and commence their work afresh, under a new and 
better influence. They had that day been counselled in the language 
of truth. Flattery would have been of no importance to them, With 
respect to any resolution upon the paper, that might be all very well; 
but it was a case that came home to the hearts of the pastors. They 
were soon to part and return to their homes and folds; and the prac- 
tical turn which the counsels of that day might take would, under 
God, depend wholly upon them.—Mr. Weaver, of Shrewsbury, fol- 
lowed with some valuable remarks on the subject of Divine influence, 
and on the heady, high-minded spirit—a spirit full of self-sufficiency 
and impatience of reproof—which characterised many professors of the 
present day—Mr. Conder, Editor of the Patriot, considered that the 
matter ought not to be confined to that meeting ; it ought to become 
the subject of a resolution, that it might receive a practical turn, and 
be conducted to a profitable result among the churches, With respect 
to improvements in our system, he did not think it necessary to 
go to New England ; let them but go to Dr. Owen, and they would 
there find whatever was needful in the way of check and balance, to 
give cohesiveness to the whole community, and raise its capabilities to 
the requisite amount of efficiency.—Mr. Morley, of London, con- 
sidered that the occasional withdrawment of the rising members of our 
wealthier families was mainly chargeable upon the ministers themselves, 
and the result of their excess of delicacy, which led them to deal too 
sparingly in lessons appertaining to the true nature of the king- 
dom of Christ, and the pestilent character of all ecclesiastical esta- 
blishments.—Mr. Reed, of Norwich, thought it would be wrong to let 
this meeting pass without bringing the matter, as far as possible, to a 
practical issue. That solemn morning could not, in his view, be better 
employed than in considering how a report might be rendered avail- 
able for stirring up the zeal of the churches. Their brethren of the 
Wesleyan and Free Churches would not thus allow the matter to drop. 
He greatly wished that some part or portion of the paper might be 
made public, for the sake of those who had not been privileged, as they 
had been, to listen to it.—Dr. Vaughan thought they were not yet 
exactly in a situation to publish ; there ought to be more inquiry ; the 
condition of the community, as far as practicable, should be thoroughly 
sifted, and then they would be able to see their way to ultimate sug- 
gestions —Mr. Davids, of Colchester, thought that the publication of 
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an appropriate address might, in the meantime, be of public benefit, 
till further investigation took place.—Dr. Massie wished that there were 
some decent way by which ministers, who found that in seeking the pas- 
toral office they had mistaken their way, might be enabled to return with 
facility and comfort to the ordinary business of life.* A committee was 
then appointed to prepare a resolution upon the subject of Mr. James's 
paper, and thus terminated one of the most important meetings ever 
held in connexion with the Congregational Union. It cannot be 
doubted that, under the Divine blessing, it will be attended with the 
most beneficial effects upon our pastors, our churches, and the world. 
To inquire into the state of religion clearly belongs to the business of 
the Union, and pity t is that its attention was not turned to that sulject 
the very commencement.” 
It is quite evident that, however anxious some of the speakers 
were to make matters wear as good an appearance as possible, 
the sense of the meeting was plainly in concurrence with Mr. 
James’s statements. It was perfectly undeniable that, looking 
at the whole country, the interest is declining both in spirituality, 
in numbers, and in wealth. What to do with Mr. James’s paper 
did not seem quite so plain. There seems to have been no 
general desire to make it more public. The matter was referred 
to a.committee, who presented the following report at the meet- 
ing on the day after: 


“The Rev. Dr. Vaughan then brought up the report of the com- 
mittee appointed to consider what proceeding should be founded on 
the paper read at the first morning's session, and on the discussion 
taken upon it; upon which report it was moved by Mr. Josiah Con- 
der, of London; seconded by the Rev. Thomas James, of London ; 
and adopted unanimously :— 

“IX. That the report now brought up by the Rev. Dr. Vaughan 
be received and entered on the minutes of the Assembly as follows: 
—‘ That this meeting has listened with deep interest to the paper 
read by the Rev. John Angell James, on the state of religion in our 
denomination, and with a cordial unanimity approves of its general sub- 
stance; that we would express our fervent gratitude to Almighty God 
for the highly encouraging reports made to this meeting by various 
delegates, with regard to the state of our churches in their respective 
localities ; and would at the same time regard with a Christian con- 
siderateness and humiliation the less fuvourable condition of our ministry 
and churches, in common with those of other denominations, as 
brethren from some districts of our country :—that we believe that where 


[* Whether it be by a “decent way” or not, ministers do contrive to return “ to 
the ordinary business of life.’’ The following extract from a newspaper gives an 
example of the sort. For the orders of an Independent are not more indelible than 
those of a Unitarian :— 

“The Rev. Edward Higginson, Unitarian Minister, of Hull, has accepted the 
unanimous invitation of the congregation of the Unitarian Chepel, Wakefield, to be 
their future pastor. He will be the successor of the Rev. J. Cameron, now J. 
Cameron, Esq., stock and sharebroker.”—Ep. } 
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decay is most observable, it has resulted in part from economical 


causes, leading to the removal of large portions of our people to other 
places of residence ; in part from the want in some of our churches of 
that love of order and concord, of the things which make for purity and 
peace, by which, as churches of Christ they should have been distin- 
guished ; in part to the inefficient stute of the ministry in such places, as 
possessing little of the particular aptitude, the passion for self-im- 
provement, and the fixed and ardent desire to bring the-spirits of men 
to Christ, by a clear, earnest, and forcible preaching of Christ’s truth, 
which are indispensable to any marked success in the present state of © 
society, and in our relation to it; and, above all, from the frequent in- 
discretion with which some churches invite ministers, with which uwnsutt- 
able persons are often introduced into the ministry, and commended when 
introduced to the notice of vacant churches ;—that, looking to the 
state of our denomination generally, we believe that there is nothing 
strong among us that may not, by the promised blessing of the Head 
of the church on our efforts, be made stronger, and nothing weak that 
may not be thus invigorated ;—and that we respectfully, but most 
earnestly commend to the consideration of our brethren the manifest 
necessity laid upon them to expect great results only as the effect of 
great labour, and to expect even such labour to be thus productive 
only as that Divine influence shall be devoutly sought, without which 
the planting of Paul, and the watering of Apollos must be vain; in 
conclusion, that the Committee of this Union be requested to institute 
further inquiry on this subject, and to present more statistical and 
complete information respecting it to the meeting in May next, and 
that no measure be taken by the Union upon Mr. James's paper until such 
Surther information be obtained.’ ” 


This is a document which plainly intimates far more than it 
expresses. But the main truth it admits, however it may ac- 
count for it, or endeavour to “slur it over.” The most asto- 
nishing part of the whole affair is, that these persons, many of 
them thinking shrewd men—do not perceive—if indeed they do 
not perceive it—that the greater at of the evils they are lament- 
ing, are the inevitable results of that voluntary system which is 
their idol, and which, in the spirit of genuine intolerance, they 
are endeavouring to force on their fellow-christians. 

In the absence of Mr. James’s memoir, a very considerable in- 
sight is afforded, as to the decreasing circumstances of all deno- 
minations of dissenters, by the editor of the Christian Witness, 
in a paper on the state of religion in England, printed in the 
number for October, 1845. The following extracts not only 
confirm what has been gathered from other sources, as to the 
state of the Methodists and Baptists, but fully corroborate the 
view Mr. James takes of the condition of the Independents. 


«The entire number of Baptist churches in Great Britain and 
Ireland is stated at 1,787; the number of chapels which have been 
ypened for public worship, either new or after enlargement, is forty. 
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The namber of ministers deceased within the year is twenty-six. The 
committee of the Baptist Union have received returns from 978 
churches, in which the gross increase is stated at 11,045; the gross 
decrease at 6153,—giving a clear increase of 4892 members on 
the year, that is five to each church. The number of churches 
associated is 1099, and the number of members 86,555; average 
number of members in each church, 110. But the number of their 
churches of which the increase is only ‘one or two members, ts very 
large.’ ‘The committee say that they ‘ observe with deep regret that 
the condition of not a few of the churches is stationary, and even 
retrograde. A calculation, carefully formed from the returns, exhibits 
the following result:—In twenty-two of the English associations, 
containing 507 churches, the condition of which is reported, 174 have 
had no clear increase ; and of these 142 have suffered a clear diminu- 
tion. The committee are quite ready to hope that so painful a pro- 
portion of decreasing churches would not be found throughout the 
denomination universally ; but they think the fact is one which they 
are bound to state, and one which is fitted to give rise to serious and 
salutary reflection... . . . . 

‘‘ The admirable documents of the Baptist Union, which seem to be 
faithfully drawn up, exhibit a state of things very far from satisfactory, 
and which will doubtless lead all concerned to deep ‘ searchings of 
heart,’ that they may strengthen the things which remain and are 
ready to die. Still ¢ ts clear that the Baptists are, at present, the 
most prosperous denomination among us. In saying so of course we 
exclude our own people, who are quietly and contentedly labouring 
on in the dark, having no statistics, and cherishing no anxieties. 

“ The statements of the New Connexion Methodists on this point 
are very general; the following is the resolution adopted by them at 
the last Conference :— 

““¢ That the Conference deeply deplores the decrease in our numbers 
during the past year, and feels that the event ought to be regarded as 
a source of deep abasement and sorrow before God. The Conference 
having directed its anxious attention to this painful subject, deems it 
expedient that our respected superintendents should, as early as pos- 
sible, bring the matter before the leaders and quarterly meetings, 
for their searching inquiry and prayerful consideration; and the 
Conference would also especially and affectionately exhort the officers 
of our churches cordially to co-operate with their ministers, in 
devising and carrying out such measures as, under the Divine bless- 
ing will restore the prosperity of our Zion, and cause both ministers 
and people to rejoice together.’ 

“We could wish they had boldly declared the thing as it was, after 
the frank and candid manner of the Old Connexion. The spirit, 
however, in which they view the matter is worthy of all praise. 

“How it stands with the Wesleyan Methodist Association will 
appear from the following resolution, passed at the last Conference : 

** The Assembly took into careful consideration the state of the 
Connexion as indicated by the number of members returned from the 
respective circuits. It appeared that in thirty-two circuits there had 
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been some increase in the number of church members, and that in 
thirty-three circuits the number of members had decreased. The repre- 
sentatives from circuits in which the societies had decreased were 
severally called upon to state what were the causes which had in their 
circuits hindered the prosperity of the work of God. Inquiry was 
also made as to how far the recommendations of the preceding annual 
assembly for improving the spiritual state of our Connexion had 
been carried into effect.’ 

“In this case, as in the former, the amount of decrease is passed 
by in silence, which only serves to augment suspicion andalarm. The 
statement, however, so far as it goes, is candid. In a majority of 
circuits there is a decrease ; and there is only ‘ some increase’ in the 
minority. This cautious and faltering language but too plainly indi- 
cates the real condition of the societies. 

“ We are inclined to believe that i fares no better with that most 
laborious people, the Primitive Methodist Connexion : first, because 
they are wholly silen¢t on the subject, a fact not likely to have oc- 
curred had they been able to publish anything to the praise and glory 
of God; second, because one of the ministers of the body, in an 
article in our number for April, states the number at ‘ about 90,000,’ 
but the Conference which met in June sets them forth at 87,585, and 
the deaths on the year as 1122. On these grounds we sorrowfully 
conclude that this section deeply shares in the common affliction.” 


So far then for the Baptists and the Methodists. The Baptists 
are, “it is clear,” says the editor, “the most prosperous deno- 
mination among us.” From this admission, however, he excepts 
the Independents, “who are quietly and contentedly labouring 
on in the dark, having no statistics, and cherishing no anxieties.” 
Pretty much, we suppose, in the state of mind of a tradesman 
who has a dislike to balancing his books. Still the editor of the 
Christian Witness has a shrewd suspicion, that a look at home 


might not ere much more satisfactory, than the disclosures of 
the other denominations. 


“ Of our own people we can say nothing with confidence, having, 
as we have said, no statistics. [Why not?] We rejoice to know 
that we have a considerable number of prosperous churches, and many 
more in a state of ¢olerable health; but we should betray our trust if 
we did not frankly confess that we have a large number that are weak 
and sickly, and not a few that are ‘ready to die.” We speak it in 
sincerity, although in much sorrow, that WE HAVE NO REASON TO 
LOOK UPON OURSELVES AS IN A MORE SATISFACTORY CONDITION THAN 


OUR SISTER COMMUNITIES, While, at the same time, we have no cause 
to conclude that we are worse.” 


A melancholy conclusion, it must be confessed. The facts 
are perfectly undeniable, that while, in all the denominations, 
Dissent is losing ground, and decreasing in numbers, and that to 
such a degree, that it is vain to attempt to disguise or hide it,— 
the church is steadily and hourly making progress, both in 
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numbers and efficiency. The latter fact is so obvious, that to 
endeavour to extract some consolation by representing the dis- 
tressing state he describes as not confined to Dissent—the Chris- 
tian Witness goes on to speak of the Church as being in an 
equally deplorable state ; but, judiciously changing his ground, 
he does not ask, what is ¢¢s condition as to increase or decrease 
of numbers and resources—which was the point of comparison— 
but what is its spiritual condition—which can serve only to mys- 
tify the question. 

“ Such, then, is an unvarnished statement of facts. But who can ~ 
contemplate them without dismay? To what quarter shall the man of 
God look for comfort? Will he find it in the Established church ? 
No, verily! There is the utmost reason to believe that the power of 
God, to a fearful extent, has ceased to accompany the ministrations 
of the state-church clergy. Indeed the stream of pure evangelism, 
which formerly fertilized many a barren corner of our land is now 
being rapidly lost in the Dead Sea of Puseyism. The evangelical 
clergy, as a class, are fast passing away. This fact exceedingly 


enhances the importance of Evangelical dissent ; if that shall fail, all 
is lost.” 


But what is that to the matter in hand? The lamentation 
over the state of dissent, was not that it was becoming less spiri- 
tual, or that its streams of pure evangelism were now being 
rapidly lost inthe Dead Sea of Puseyism. If that had been the 
complaint, then it would have been fair enough to say, we are no 
worse than the state church—always supposing this to be true. 
But the evil deplored among the dissenters of all sorts is, that 
they are decreasing in numbers, in wealth, in influence. If they 
wish to understand their real position, the question they should 
have asked was, whether a similar decrease of numbers and effi- 
ciency is going on in the church. It is only throwing dust in 
their own eyes to say,—our affairs are in a sad condition: 
chapels in <i mai in debt,—many churches without 
pastors,—few ordinations,—few enlargements,—fewer openings, 
—in truth, a very considerable decrease of members :—but then, 
we are not worse than our neighbours—just look at the esta- 
blished church,—and see, how—how Puseyism is increasing and 
our dear tried friends the Evangelicals fast passing away, and 
being lost in the Dead Sea! 


However, we must not interrupt the Christian Witness, who 
always speaks to the purpose. 


“The conclusion, then, to which we are led is, that the 
state of things is painful and alarming in the extreme. Whether 
we look at our own land or at heathen climes, the fact is equally dis- 
tressing. Small increase to the numbers of the saved is bad; the 
simple maintenance of our ground is worse; but ¢o be driven from 
ut absolutely to decrease in numbers, is worst of all! At this rate 
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when shall the world be converted to God? Or rather how long 
would it require till the churches should have died away, and the 
kingdom of Christ once more have given place to the kingdom of 
Satan, the god of this world’ Under such circumstances, the ea- 
tension of the gospel, whether at home or abroad, ceases to be a ques- 
tion. The streams must ever share the fate of the fountain. When 
the trunk dies, woe to the branches! The ark of the Lord is in 
jeopardy! Something must be done. What shall it be? Where 
lies the spring of the evil? Is it with the ministry? Or with the 


people? Or with both? Or with neither? It must be somewhere. 


Where is it?” 

This would look as if something more serious was felt than 
mere loss of numbers. Though loss of numbers and the with- 
drawal of the rising members of the wealthier families are, and 
must be, serious considerations at any time, under the volun 
system. But that something more is meant—something amount- 
ing to a declension of piety, which it is no longer possible to 
conceal—is evident from what the editor of the Christian Wit- 
ness says, in the same number, in an article on Independent Col- 
leges, which commences in the following terms: 


“In the present circumstances of the churches of our land an im- 
portance attaches to our Dissenting colleges that is wholly inex- 
pressible. For some years past they have been generally improving, 
and yet religion is, on the whole, we fear, declining, or at any rate it 
can hardly be said to advance—a fact which shows that what is re- 

uired is not so much more learning as more piety. The great 
truth that the religion of the New Testament is advanced not by 
might, nor by power, but by the Spirit of God, while in every 
mouth, is net in every heart. The power of the preacher is much 
less an affair of mind than of morals. A man of very moderate capa- 
cities and of limited education, if full of the love of souls, and full 
of the Spirit of God, may be the means of incalculable good. To 
this fact all evangelical history bears testimony. Many of those in 
whom the Spirit of grace has wrought most mightily have been de- 
spised by the wise men not of the world merely, but of the church. 
Mind, and all that to mind belongs, must ever be held subordinate 
to spirit and the things of the spirit. Human science, in all its 
branches, is well in its own place, but that place is and must ever 
be subordinate to the Spirit of God. This simple truth cannot be 
too deeply impressed on the minds of all who have to do in any way 
with our academic institutions. We are exposed to imminent peril 


from the pride of letters, which, should it ever prevail, will inevitably 


prove our overthrow and ruin: The tendencies of the age are, at 
this moment, in that direction. The churches too generally demand 
it, and what they demand the colleges—such is the course of things— 
will at length infallibly supply. Shining gifts, rather than burning 
graces, will be the order of the day ; great preachers will be sought 
for rather than godly men; and under the circumstances a dis- 
honoured Lord, in anger, may give them the desire of their hearts and 
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send ‘leanness into their souls.” Woe to the world when such a 
curse shall come to rest on the church! What we want is, eminent 
saints and profound expositors, rather than deep scholars and splendid 
orators—men of simple manners and social habits, ceaseless activity 
and quenchless zeal—men of the times and of the people.”’ 


There is something too absurd in lamenting in this strain over 
the injury done to the dissenting interest by the pride of letters 
—should it ever prevail—and of the lamentable state of things 
when shining gifts, and great preachers, and deep scholars, will 
be the order of the day. These hypothetical and imaginary mis- 
fortunes serve merely to turn away attention from the real evil, 
and, if it be true,—and the Christian Witness must know what 
he is saying,—that in their colleges religion is on the whole de- 
clining, or at any rate, can hardly be said to advance,—this is a 
serious misfortune indeed, and one which should certainly lead 
pious men among them to look with more suspicion into that vo- 
luntary system which is at the root of so much of what is evil 
among them. ‘The ministers will be such as the voluntary sys- 
tem compels them to be. It must, and it does degrade them, 
aad so far from there being any danger -of overturning the 
churches with pride of letters and depth of scholarship—in the 
vast majority of instances the business of their lives must always 
be a wretched heartbreaking struggle for existence. In truth, 
whatever advantages the Methodist or Presbyterian bodies pos- 
sess, the Independents—as long as they retain independency, 
labour under an incurable evil. The acknowledgments of this 
fact by the parties themselves, are so numerous, that the diffi- 
culty lies in selection. In the Christian Witness for September, 
1845, is a letter on the “ Defective Organization of Independent 
Churches,” commencing thus : . 

“Tt has long been a subject of deep regret with many among Con- 
gregational Dissenters that, with the working and success of the 
Methodist system before our eyes, we have not long ago adopted 
similar plans. I am aware that a jealousy of our ‘ Independency’ 
pervades many of our churches, and also that a portion of our minis- 
ters, instead of adopting the motto, ‘ At it—all at it—always at it,’ 
have adopted other mottos, ‘ Keep them down, ‘ Keep them in their 
proper places, or they will be troublesome to you,’ &c.; whereas the 
keeping of the members of our churches down in their so-called pro- 
per places is the very cause of their becoming troublesome. Not a 
few of our ministers do not possess enough of genius, originality of 
thought, energy of character, and of persevering vigilance, to keep up 
their congregations without the aid of such auxiliaries as are employed 
by the Methodists ; whereas if we had a better organized system in 
our churches, and every member in tolerable standing employed in 
doing something according to his abilities, it would most effectuall 
prevent them from becoming troublesome. They would then be 
satisfied with far less talent in the pulpit, and would mast efficiently 
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‘hold up the hands’ of our ministers. I remember conversing with a 
clergyman in the Established Church some five-and-twenty years ago, 
when he made the following observation on the different systems 
adopted by various sects of Christians :—*‘ As to yours (the Congre- 
gational system) we are not at all afraid of you; you are like a rope 
of sand, there is no bond of union among you; you quarrel and split, 
and destroy yourselves: but the Methodist system, we do not know 
what to do with it; its organization is such that it threatens to engulf 
all the rest.’ 

“The Congregational Union has done something in the way of 
organization; but much more still remains to be done if we are to 
maintain our standing among the churches of Christ.” 


The writer makes several suggestions, among others the adop- 
tion of class meetings. In fact, his letter amounts to a recom- 
mendation to adopt the discipline and ecclesiastical construction 
of the Methodists. In the same number is a letter on “ Unem- 
ployed Ministers,” which exposes another evil of the system, and 
the same consciousness of its being destitute of any internal 
power to remedy the evil. 


“ But the sufferings of our unemployed brethren, I am persuaded, 
are greatly attributable to the inconsistency of the churches. Our 
smaller churches are vastly more prolific of this evil than the larger ones. 
The latter naturally procure the pastoral inspection of men of the 
best endowments and acquirements. Besides, they contain among 
their members men of information and good sense, men of influence ; 
these prevent the other classes from acting rudely towards their mi- 
nister. The smaller churches being mostly made up of one class, and 
that the humbler—(true, this constitutes the poor to whom the gospel 
is preached,)—when the corrupt feelings of a depraved nature work 
out in a Diotrephesian spirit, woe be to the minister of ordinary capa- 
city who has such to deal with! In most cases, when irruptions of 
this kind appear he must take his departure. He possesses not the 
commanding mind and acquirements for controlling such persons. 
In fact, I conceive that the malady we so visibly perceive will never 
be cured until our churches are thoroughly renovated—until deeper 
piety pervades all our members—until we have a greater spirit of 
forbearance and Christian love—more of the mind of Christ, and 
until our members of every grade learn, in Christian meekness, to 
submit themselves one to another. 

« It also occurs to me, that some of the evils we complain of may 
arise from the present taste of many of our young people. They may 
profess, indeed, to esteem the gospel of salvation, but sometimes the 
seem to unduly value ¢rifling embellishments. Moreover, should the 
minister have the misfortune to be advancing in life, this with them 
will be likely to jeopardise his happiness—although he preach with 
the simplicity, clearness, and sincerity of an apostle. The young folks 
begin to feel some dislike to him, and to wish a junior, like them- 
selves; and for the mortal sin of growing old, their faithful friend is 
rendered uncomfortable, and at length has to resign in order to obtain 
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peace! Let the youthful members in our congregations remember 
that their days are fleeting, and that they too, if they are spared so 
long, must grow old; let them learn to act towards their ministers 
with reason, justice, and Christian kindness ! 

“It appears to me that our body requires some bond of general 
and influential union, which at present it does not possess. The 
Wesleyans have compactness ; hence, they work well both in respect 
to the steady employment of their ministers, and the pecuniary 
resources necessary to support their body. The Presbyterians, too, 
have a compactness by which, like a good piece of mechanism, they 
work well. So the Moravians. What hinders the Independents ? 

“It seems to me, then, that 7f we could procure a high degree of 
good common sense, genuine piety, and sound learning in adi our 
ministers, (and this must begin with our colleges,) if we can get more 
enlightened and active godliness among all the members of our 
churches, things would go on better. We should not be continually 


pained by hearing of men who once dedicated themselves to the work 
of God, now having nothing to do.” 


The case, indeed, is hopeless. 


Inthe number for August, 1845, a poor minister addresses the 
Christian Witness in these terms: 


« Sir,— Will you permit me to offer, for your own private reflection, 
a few thoughts upon a subject which has long occupied my anxious 
attention, and which I hope will ere long be brought before the 
serious consideration of our churches? I refer to the subject of 
ministers’ salaries. I may, perhaps, refer to this important matter 
with the more freedom, because 1 am not at all likely to profit by any 
of the plans here suggested, even on the supposition of their being 
adopted. Still 1 must observe, that my own resources are so very 
limited, that I sometimes feel the pressure of pecuniary difficulties, 
and it is on this very account, chiefly, that I am led to feel so much 
for my still poorer brethren. I am quite confident that many excel- 
lent men of sterling piety and useful talents must be suffering great 
privations, or great difficulties, or both. Necessity has made me 
a pretty ‘good economist,’ and knowing within a trifle how far a 
certain sum will go in domestic life, I confess myself at a loss to con- 
ceive how many are able ‘to make all ends meet and tie.’ 

“IT love Independency for everything but one; it makes no 
adequate and systematic provision for its ministers. It provides 
amply for a few, does pretty well for still more; but leaves a vast 
number to chance or accident, to eke out a miserable existence, as 
they may be able. Ifthe church a pastor may happen to serve can 
and will help him, it is all very well; but if not, the sympathy and 
relicf he will obtain from the body will be limited enough, and, in 
many cases, nothing at all. Independeney appears to have destroyed 
the idea of responsibility belonging to our churches, except so far as 
their own pastor is concerned; there is no idea of responsibility in 
reference to the body, It does not extend even to a neighbouring 
brother. ‘Then in cases not a few, in which a church may be giving 
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| 3002. or 4001. per annum to their minister, whilst, perhaps, a brother 
three miles distant, perhaps with a larger family, and no other re- 
sources, is receiving not more than one! And yet, sir, what does 
i this comparatively wealthy congregation know or care about this 
poor brother, who is struggling with difficulties that are enough to 
waste his body, consume his energies, and sink him into a premature 


| ie : grave? I believe there are hundreds of such cases in the kingdom, 
&§ Here it may be asked, is this the natural and inevitable consequence 
—_— of Independency? That it is the real fact is beyond a doubt. But 


does the system necessarily lead to this? Does the system neces- 
sarily tend to produce a conviction in the minds of our opulent 
churches, that if their own pastors be comfortably provided for, it 
matters little what becomes of the rest, and that the responsibility at 
least rests not with them? If so, then I think our praise and admi-_ 
ration have been beyond their due limits. Let me not be told there 
are County Associations and Charitable Institutions to assist these 
poor brethren. Do these meet the demand? Do they afford efficient 
aid and relief? Let us look at facts. There are, I believe, in our 
country hundreds of men, with a college education, pious, talented, 
active, useful, and honourable men, in many cases with families, sub- 
sisting upon sixty, seventy, and eighty pounds per annum,—not the 
amount of a respectable mechanic, and positively not more than two- 
thirds of what is allowed by government to the gaugers of a beer- 
barrel! And who are these poor hard-working, care-worn labourers 
of whom we are speaking? To what denomination do they belong ? 
Are they Primitive Methodists, labouring amongst the very poorest of 
the people ? No! but they are ministers of the Independent churches, 
the most wealthy and respectable body in the kingdom next to the 
Establishment itself! ‘Oh, tell it not in Gath, publish it not in the 
streets of Askelon !’” 


In the same number 1s a letter entitled, “Is the present the 
best way of supporting the Ministers of Congregational 
Churches ?” froma person whom the editor describes as “a very 
valuable lay member of our community, and a first class volun- 
tary, a zealous member of the Anti-State Church Association.” 
The writer says :— 


‘‘T must be understood, in the observations which follow, not to 
be complaining of individuals, whether ministers or hearers; my 
object is rather to inquire if the present plan of paying our ministers 
is the best which can be devised ; and if not, what means can be adopted 
which shall be scriptural and more beneficial to the best interests of 
the church of Christ. 

“Tt is well known to many of your readers that in London, and 
many other parts of the kingdom, there exists among our churches 
a great disparity in the amount received by our ministers as a eon- 
sideration for their services ; and it is admitted on all hands that ‘ the 
labourer is worthy of his hire.’ But is it right that one labourer, 
perhaps of equal piety, diligence, and worth, should receive the poor 
sum of fifty, seventy, or one hundred pounds, while his brother 
labourer receives his two, four, six, or eight hundred per annum, only, 
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perhaps, because his place of worship is situated in a more respectable, 
locality, or his talents are of a more popular order, or, it may be, . 
that from fortuitous circumstances his hearers may be possessed of 
more of this world’s goods than the hearers of the near but less 
fortunate brother? I venture to affirm there is a defect here which 
requires to be remedied, and which will be remedied as Christians 
take a more comprehensive view of their duty in relation to the 
church and the world; and that the reason why we have not thought 
more and acted more in accordance with the propositions laid down 
is, because Christians have been too narrow in their views, and some- 
what selfish in their movements. 

“Tt were easy to point to many cases in proof of the above; but it 
is not expedient. It may be better to look at some of the effects, 
which, perhaps, will be equally capable of proof. I shall confine 
myself to two or three cases within my own knowledge; the recol- 
lections of your readers will supply many others. 

“The present mode has the tendency and the effect of attaching 
ministers and hearers to the larger and richer localities; and the 
pastor being paid for the most part from the letting of the pews, has 
the tendency and effect of creating a fear in his mind and those of his 
friends that any attempt to add another place of worship, however 
much required or thought to be so, that his income will be reduced, 
and probably his congregation lessened. This statement isso capable 
of proof that I have evidence to prove that ministers have been known 
to avow it, and to add that ‘ they did not care where a new chapel was 
built if it was not erected within a given distance of their own,’ or 
‘that the times were such that the larger chapels only could be sup- 
ported, and that the lesser interests could hardly be maintained.’ 

“ Sir, I conceive a system which leads to such remarks, and froin 
good men too, must be defective ; or if we are not able to point out a 
more excellent way, we are at least justified in canvassing the matter 
and making the attempt. 

“ But this is notall. I know several, and there are very many such 
cases, where, for want of some better arrangement, as I conceive, 
many deserving, pious, and excellent men are necessarily engaged in 
a school, or some still more secular pursuit, in order to maintain them- 
selves and families. Some are doomed, for want of means, to live a 
single life, while otherwise they might live happily in the connubial 
state. Pastoral duties are neglected, asa matter of course; the minds 
of such men become secularized, they feel injured and neglected, and 
the cause of God is injured too. These things ought not so to be. 
Now, sir, the opinion—and it is a growing one in my mind, is, that 
the multiplication, and not the contraction of the number of our 
places of worship, is most likely to conduce to the extension of our 
principles and the glory of God in connexion with the churches of 
our order; and that if it be so, every means within our power should 
be attempted: and also that if High Church principles or a Puseyite 
clergy endanger our privileges, then it is doubly important, that 
instead of retiring to our citadels, we should strengthen our outposts 
and multiply our forts, or, in other words, that we should increase the 
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‘present number of our places of worship, and strengthen our weaker 
brethren, in order to save them from the persecution of enemies and 
the supineness of friends. 

** It would savour of invidiousness to be more particular in pointing 
out the particular places and persons to which the foregoing state- 
ments and remarks apply; but it must be, sir, within your own 
observation that such discrepancies do exist, and that the evils 
described, and many more which might be named, are the natural 
consequences of them.” 


Now to both these writers the editor of the Christian Witness © 


replies, not by questioning the truth of their facts, but by deny- 
ing the possibility of mga | them without organic changes 
in the Independent system. is language is not a little re 
markable. 


*« The schemes proposed by the writers of this and the foregoing 
communication, which are substantially one and the same, labour 
under difficulties beyond the possibility of removal, without a con- 
siderable modification of the Independent system. It seems forgotten 
by our worthy friends, that the Free Church and the Methodist com- 
munities are not formed on Congregational principles, and, therefore, 
do not respectively constitute a multitude of churches, all distinct 
and all independent, but one church under one government, while 
that government, as it relates to the pastorship, is wholly ministerial ; 
and hevce that virtual community of goods which obtains amon 
them, an arrangement which could not possibly otherwise exist for a 
year or fora day. The case of these two bodies is analogous to that 
of a great and powerful Independent church with some three, four, or 
more pastors, of various ages, talents, attainments, measures of 
efficiency, and, from family circumstances, degrees of necessity, and 
for whom, according to their respective wants, it is the care and 
business of the church to provide a fair and comfortable maintenance. 
But things quite compatible in a single community, where all the 
parties interested have a voice and a vote in whatever is to affect 
them, become utterly incompatible when extended to thousands of 
wholly independent societies. No man, for example, can become a 
minister of Methodism but through the Conference, nor remain in it 
an hour longer than he is deemed by that body sound in doctrine, 
correct in morals, and efficient in labours. Is it so with extreme In- 
dependency? No man is - admitted by that Conference to the 
ministry till after years of trial as to capability for the work; he is 
stationed from time to time in localities to which his talents are 
considered adapted ; and when the faithful labourer, from age or 
‘infirmity, is no longer effective, he is, as the case may require, either 
placed in the honourable rank of supernumeraries, or wholly super- 
annuated and decently provided for through his remaining dove: Is 
it so with extreme Independency? In the Free Church, too, no man 
may enter the ministry who has not first been the subject of a laborious 
process of general and special academic education, extended through 
some seven or eight years, nor then but by and through the Presbytery, 
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who must be satisfied as to to his mental, moral, and professional 
acquirements. Is it so with extreme Independency? But in those 
communities, these salutary checks are not confined to the ministry ; 
they extend to the formation of churches, societies, or congregations. 
This great matter is not left to the judgment or the caprice of indi- 
viduals. Cause must first be shown, and the probabilities of success 
rendered apparent, before preaching can be obtained for any given 
locality. On these points how different the system of extreme Inde- 
pendency! The result is, that we have in our ministry not a few 
who could not have found a way into either of these bodies ; and among 
our churches there are many so small and weak, that neither the 
Free Church nor the Conference would ever have sanctioned their 
formation, as the subjects of distinct pastoral charges. They must 
have continued mere stations, or branches, supplied mainly by local 
preachers or home missionaries. Under the extreme system any half- 
dozen pious people may constitute themselves into a chureh, and 
select whom they please for their pastor. Of his capabilities they 
claim to be and are the sole judges, and from their decision there is 
no appeal. His intellectual and even physical attributes, not to speak 
of his educational and theological attainments, may be such as to 
render his success as a public teacher morally impossible ; no matter, 
there he is, an Independent minister, raised into a pastor, and sunk 
into a pauper, in the same hour of the same day! This irrational and 
pestilent process may be repeated in every locality, every week 
throughout the year; and on the principle of our correspondents, 
these self-made mendicants—pastors and flocks—are, from the mo- 
ment of this their ecclesiastical creation, to become regular pensioners 
on the bounty of the surrounding churches! Each of these pauper 
companies is to be clothed with claims, while divested of obligations! 
With respect to neighbouring churches its existence is an affair of 
pure privilege ; duty has no place. Its cry is, Give! Give! but it 
will answer no questions. Schemes such as our correspondents con- 
tend for never can be established under the auspices of a rampant, 
irrational, and unscriptural Independency ! Churches and pastors, 
therefore, whom nothing less than such an Independency will satisfy, 
must take the consequence, and pay the penalty of their error in the 
shape of impotence, distress, contempt, and degradation.” 


Still it is very easy to say, we are not like the Methodists. But 
the fact is admitted on all hands, as we have seen, that the Metho- 
dists of every class are in a declining state themselves. It is the 
voluntary system which is the root of all the evil—the misery— 
the meanness which degrades their ministers—the schism which 
is for ever splitting them into endless fragments and subdivi- 
sions—all spring from the incurable badness of the system itself. 
The evil may operate more easily and quickly under one eccle- 
siastical organization than another—but operate it will, The 
clergy are dependent on the caprice and temper of their flocks. 
They wust suit themselves and their preaching to those who pay 
them, or else some one more complying will be found; and they 
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will find themselves starved out, and transferred to the forlorn 
and.,ever; increasing ranks of the unemployed. And let. the 
minister be ever so plastic, who can save him from “ the mortal 
sin of growing old?” or—young or old—protect him from the 
“irruptions” of “a Diotrophesian spirit ?” 

It is remarkable that this declension amongst the dissenters is 
not confined to these countries, but, as we have formerly seen,* 13 
to the full as generalin America. “ Along the entire horizon of 
English dissent, there is not a little that is dark and ominous.” 
Such is the language of the editor of the Christian Witness in 
the same paper in which he proved most clearly, from the Ame- 
rican publications, that the state of dissentin Americais equally 
deplorable. His statements respecting America were disputed 
by an over-zealous but injudicious advocate. And in a subse- 
quent paper, the editor of the Christian Witness has given fresh 
proofs of the truth of his former representations from sources 
equally authentic. The first he adduces is the report of the 


General Assembly of Massachusetts, which met in the June 
preceding. 


“ This great body, having been regularly constituted, commenced 
on the afternoon of Wednesday to.receive narratives of the state of 
religion, and of twenty-one presented, the abridged, but, so far as 
they go, verbatim reports of thirteen run thus :— 

« « HampsHire.—General suspension of Divine influence, yet a few 
cases of hopeful conversion, to show that God had not quite for- 
saken us. 

*¢ Hamppen West.—This district contains fourtéen churches, 
comprising 1724 members. No revivals the past year. Great har- 
mony prevails, but there is great spiritual drought. 

« « Hamppen East.—All the churches in this district are supplied 
with settled pastors. No revivals, yet several churches have received 
additions. 

« ¢ FRaNKLIN.—Embraces twenty-five churches, eleven of which 
are aided by the Home Missionary Society. No revivals; only four- 
teen conversions in all. 

« © BrooKFIELD.—No revivals, and but few additions. The whole 
number of members is less than it was last year. 

Worcester Centrat.—Embraces eighteen pastors, nineteen 
churches, 4253 members. The removals of church members exceed 
the additions by fifty-six persons. 

Worcester Nortu.—Embraces eleven churches, nine of which 
have pastors. Not a single revival. The word has been preached, 
yet the cords of Zion are not lengthened. 

« * Mgnpon.—No revivals, To all the churches except one, ad- 
ditions haye been made, yet the increase on the whole is small. 

¢ Mippiesex Souta.—No revivals. In most of the churches: 
individual cases of hopeful conversion have occurred. The removals 


* British, Magazine, August 1844, p, 192, . 
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one-third. 


of in various ways, exceed the additions wy abnust! 


tii 


« « Essex Souts.—Embraces twenty-five churches, 5000 members: 


There have been a few conversions, but no revivals. The additions 
to the churches have been 158; removals, 159; decrease, |. . 


NoRFOLK.—Embraces twenty-three cherches additions, 80 
removals, 92. 


« « TauntoN.—Embraces eighteen churches ; 3077 in the sabbath- 


schools. No revivals, and but few conversions, 

CoLony.—Embraces thirteen churches, fifteen ministers, 
1751 members. Additions, 49; removals, 70; decrease, 21. State 
of religion is low; but few conversions.” 

“ Are these satisfactory proofs that ‘ religion is steadily advancing?” 
Are these the things that ‘ encourage the hearts of those who love the 
Redeemer’s cause ?” 

‘* Reports were then presented by the delegates from Connecticut, 
Vermont, New Hampshire, New York, Maine, Michigan, Canada 
East, and the Presbyterian Church of the United States. As these 
reports have not been published we know not what may have 
been their character, unless from the comment of the venerable Dr. 
Humphrey, late President of Amherst College, which is too plain to 
be mistaken. In giving a summary of the whole he said, ¢ Although 
great harmony and general prosperity seemed to prevail in the 
churches, yet he thought the state of things was alarming. He had 
not heard such reports given in for a quarter of a century. The whole 
number of removals far exceeded the whole number of additions. He 
thought if the gospel had its full effect there would be far less har- 
mony than there is now. In the 200 churches of Vermont there were 
only three revivals! In the 240 churches of Connecticut there were 
reported only eight revivals! . In the nearly 400 churches of Mas- 
sachusetts, only ten revivals! And in other States the number was. 
proportionably small. Every part of the land is consuming with the 
spiritual drought. Nothing can be so terrible as the withdrawing of 
the Spirit. No destructive fires in cities, no commercial disasters, 
no political disturbauces, were so much to be deplored as this spiritual 
death. What shall we do? Are we to sit still? He thought if 
ministers would sound the alarm and blow the trumpet, such mourn- 
ful reports would never again be presented to this Association,’, 

“ These solemn words were uttered in the midst of the Assembly, 


no man gainsaying their truth. ‘The whole number of removals ran, 


EXCEEDED THE WHOLE NUMBER OF aApoITIONS!’ In other words, 


the total of the members is very much reduced! Is this a proof eh 


‘ religion is steadily advancing ?’ ’ ; ; 


This being the state of the Independents, the editor éf the 
Christian Witness passes on to consider the prospects of the 


Baptists. 


** But we shall perhaps be told that while it is indubitably tite 


with the Presbyterians and Congregationalists, itis much otherwise 
with the great community of the regular American Baptists. Well, 
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let us look at them. That body is, indeed, very great, and its con- 
dition alone, to no small extent, is the condition of American Christi- 
anity. It numbers 549 associations, 9561 churches, 5575 ministers, 
1321 licensed preachers, 765,354 members. In one year it baptized 
4,042 persons; and in one year it gained 88,419 clear increase. 
This community publish fifteen weekly, four semi-monthly, and three 
monthly religious newspapers, six monthly pamphlets, and one 
quarterly review. They have under their control, and dependent 
upon their support, thirteen chartered colleges, three theological 
seminaries, and a number of minor institutions, where instruction is 
given to candidates for the sacred ministry. Now Mr. Stow, of Bos- 
ton, writing to the Baptist Union of England in the spring of the 
present year, describes the condition of this church, of which he is a 
minister, in the following terms:—‘ The revival influences which 
have for so many years distinguished our American Zion have, to a 
great extent, subsided, and a general declension has ensued, accompanied 
by a languor and an inactivity that are truly deplorable. In all depart- 
ments of Christian action the churches have seemed to be affected by a . 
moral paralysis, that interferes vitally with both their comfort and their 
usefulness.’ Is this a proof that ‘ religion is steadily advancing ?’” 
But, perhaps, the strongest.case is that of the Episcopal Me- 
thodists, because their form of government, joined with their = 
euliar discipline and organization, to say nothing of several other 
circumstances, would naturally tend to make them a more po 
perous body than any of the others. But what is the fact: 


“ But, perhaps, surrendering this post as untenable, we shall be 
pointed to the leviathan Methodist Episcopal Church in America, 
comprising eleven hundred and fifty-seven thousand two hundred and 
forty-nine members. Let us then follow the index. The True Wes- 
leyan itself thus mournfully testifies on the subject :—‘ There has 
been a great falling off in the Methodist Episcopal Church through- 
out the country the past year. The total decrease (to say nothing 
of the recent division) is 31,540, The increase of local preachers is 
but fourteen in the whole Connexion. Last year it was 586. And 
the total increase last year was over 155,000. Had the increase been 
the same this year as last, in proportion to the capital, it would have 
amounted to about 175,000! whereas there is an actual falling off of 
over 30,000! This makes a difference of more than 200,000 com- 
pared with last year. A loss on the capital greater than the 
whole Methodist Episcopal Church was forty years, from the time 
the first Methodist preachers commenced in America. 

« A loss of 31,540! A difference as compared with last year of 
more than 200,000! Is this a proof that ‘religion is steadily ad- 
vancing ” 

These extracts disclose a very extraordinary state of things, and 
contain information which, to the generality of churchmen, cannot 
fail of appearing most surprising. It is hard, indeed, to imagine 
an error which could do more commonly mischief to the church, 
than has been done by the false notions entertained on this 
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subject. Very few, indeed, have any true idea of the present con- 
dition of dissent: and so little trouble is taken by churchmen to 
collect statistical observations and give correct information to the 
blic, that whatever opinion one may have formed from private 
wledge and observation, it would be difficult to give the 
public anything like a just notion on the subject, except by the 
assistance of what one can gleam from the organs of the dis- 
senters. Sufficient, however, we have seen, is at hand in those 
publications, to enable any one to satisfy himself, that all the 
communities where the voluntary system prevails, are steadily 
diminishing in numbers ; and, generally speaking, are declining 
in spiritual religion also. 
lt is truly astonishing that the dissenters,—those who are 
really desirous to raise the tone of piety in their own com- 
munions,—do not perceive that it is impossible to free them- 
selves from the evils they are lamenting, as long as the voluntary 
system exists to give these evils strength and perpetuity. A 
churchwarden may be troublesome, especially now that he 
is sure to find encouragement for any impropriety of a demo- 
cratical tendency from a portion of the public press. But is it 
possible that under an endowed and established church such 
confusion could be created by any one man, as is frequently 
caused by an unruly deacon? No churchwarden in England 
could cause such a panic as is stated to have been produced last 
year by a Mr. Pearse, at Tavistock, on the occasion of one of 
those dissenting festivities called ordination dinners. The ac- 
count is given by the editor of the Christian Witness in the 
number for last November. Mr. Pearse, one of the deacons of 
a dissenting chapel at Tavistock, it appears, had embraced what 
the advocates of the temperance movement (of whom the editor 
of the Christian Witness is one) conceive to be extreme tee-total 
views, and what these views tend to, Mr. Pearse’s conduct will 
serve pretty sufficiently to illustrate. 


“From his own printed letter before us,” says the Christian Wit- 
ness,—“ if appears that, about seven years ago, he began to entertain 
scruples about the use of port wine at the Lord’s table, and ‘ fre- 
quently mentioned his scruples to his minister ;’ early in 1841, he 
‘ could no longer conscientiously continue to hand round the cup,’ ‘ nor 
could he partake of it himself ;’ and he wrote to his minister stating his 
reasons. At length another deacon embraced his views, atid ‘ some’ 
of the members next ‘declined partaking of the contents of the cup.’ 
In the spirit of love, a church meeting was called, in July, at which 
it was resolved to change the port wine to tent wine. ‘I had pur- 
posed with this change,’ says Mr. Pearse, ‘ again to conform to the 
ceremony ; but he adds, ‘ to my grief and astonishment the resolution 
was preceded by another, declaring that ‘ the use of an unfermented 
liquid is unsanctioned by the Scriptures,’"’ The utterance of this sim- 
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ple affirmation marred the concession. ‘1 determined,’ says he, ‘#o 
withdraw altogether from the ordinance of the Lord’s Supper, and wrote 
our esteemed minister (which letter I wished to have been read tothe. 
church), desiring him not to call on me to take any OFFICIAL part in 
the public or social worship connected with the church, choosing. 
rather to be silent, and by that silence to give my testimony against 
these proceedings until the above resolution should be withdrawn.’ 
What next? The church after patiently waiting a considerable time 
to see if this impracticable brother would come to a better mind, 
meekly and tenderly gave in to him. * About eight or nine months,’ 
says he, ‘ after this, the resolution was withdrawn.’ Well, was Mr. 
Pearse now satisfied? Did he now resume communion with the 
church in the tent wine? No; he split the difference; he now re- 
turned and tovk the bread but not the cup. And why? Because he 
says, it was ‘coupled with a declaration that it was not done from 
principle, but merely to please certain individuals.’ He adds, ‘1 have 
since that period, when at Tavistock, united in the ordinance NOT 
partaking of the cup for the before-mentioned reason.’ Thus, there-. 
fore, Mr. Pearse in effect, says to his brethren, ‘1 scorn your Chris- 
tian forbearance ! 1 demand your entire concurrence! My judgment 
is the standard of truth! J shall dictate the opinions of this house !” 


But surely, one would have thought, that a community of 
persons professing to regulate all their religious services by the 
rule and letter of the New Testament, would not have tolerated 
the distribution or receiving of the communion under one kind 
under any circumstances ; much less merely to gratify the igno- 
rant whim, or the domineering temper, of an individual. But 
how could minister or church resist this deacon? They were 
afraid to do it. Should not this have led the Christian Witness 
to suspect that the fault must lie more in the system than the 
man? He does not seem to have a thought of the kind. All 
he sees is, that this deacon was impracticable and this church 
was patient. But if the communion may be mutilated in this 
manner at the caprice of a single person, why should such re- 
probation be dealt out to the rules of a whole church? Had 
not the council of Trent as good a right to take such liberties as 
Mr. Pearse of Tavistock? If one single clergyman among 
those who adopted Mr. Newman’s errors, presumed to indulge 
the scruples of a Romeward conscience, by withholding the 
cup from his parishioners, or refusing to assist a brother cler- 
gyman in distributing it,—what an outcry would the dis- 
senting press have made. Why is it, then, that the con- 
duct of Mr. Pearse and his pastor and brethren at Tavistock 
is slurred over? The Christian Witness knows what a deacon 
means, and how utterly impossible it is under the volun- 
tary system for either pastor or church (except under very pe- 
culiatly favourable circumstances) to free themselves from the 
tyranny of an “impracticable brother” in such a formidable 
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office): “A crisis at length arrives :”"—says. the Christian Wit- 
ness!’ ‘Though one might have imagined, that no further crisis’ 
need have been waited for, and that such conduct as refusing to 
taste or distribute the cup at the communion might deserve ‘to 
be called “a crisis”—especially when matters had gone so far 
that “another deacon embraced” Mr. Pearse’s views, “and 
‘some’ of the members ‘declined partaking’ of the cup.” In 
truth, this is a very remarkable proof, not only how much a 
deacon is feared, but to what precise lengths he may go, and 
what are the precise things he may do or may not do, without 
bringing matters to “a crisis.” In things that are of divine 
appointment, it seems, he may reckon on the patience of the 

urch accompanying his impracticability to a distance almost 
ineredible ; but if his fancies go to disturb those methods by 
which the public excitement, necessary for the existence of dis- 
sent, is kept up—‘‘a crisis” is declared to have arrived, and 
even the dreaded name of deacon will not save him from public 
reprehension. What is called by dissenters “ An Ordination” 
was to take place at 'l'avistock. And as usual there was to be 
an ordination dinner. This is what the Christian Witness pro- 
nounces to be the “ crisis.” 


“ A crisis at length arrives; and in anticipation of the ordination 
dinner, Mr, Pearse in effect says, ‘ Well, the ministers and friends 
may eat as they choose, but they shall drink after my pleasure.’ This 
we take to be the spirit of our friend’s purpose; for nothing daunted 
by age, sex, intelligence, piety, or office, of the expected company, 
and reckless of consequences, he determines as an act of homage to 
conscience, to remonstrate with them when seated at the tables. And, 
says the amiable but irresolute pastor, ‘to prevent the discord which 
such a remonstrance might occasion,’ the ministers and friends were 
scattered up and down in parties, where they might be protected in 
the enjoyment of their repast from the assaults of a zeal which over- 
looked the proprieties of time and place. Now with all the respect 
which we feel for grey hairs, and the experience which accompanies 
them, we submit there is another and a more excellent way of dealing 
with ‘sowers of discord among brethren.’ If rule is to sink into sub» 
servience, if a sheep is to control a shepherd, if the minority—a 
minority of one !—is to lead the majority, society is dissolved, and 
government at an end! No language can adequately deprecate Mr, 
Pearse's plan of printing letters, and placing them in the hands of all the 
members. By this process we will undertake to shatter the most 
harmonious church in England toatoms! The deacon who is capable 
of such things, by the simple fact demonstrates his utter unfitness for 
the high office, and ought forthwith to be displaced.” ) - 

Capable of such things. Surely one might have expeeted any 
oné possessed of reverence for the authority of Christ, to have 
pronounced this sentence rather on such conduct as refusing to 
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distribute the cup or partake of it at the communion. If that 
wes a scruple of conscience which might lawfully be indulged by 
his minister and brethren, we should have considered it still 
more blameless to give up the festivities of a dinner at his re- 
quest or bidding. But the ordination dinner is part of the 
machinery of publicity and excitement,—in other words—part 
of the life and being of the voluntary system; and, if a deacon 
were allowed to put an end to such gatherings by his tee-total 
seruples,—especially when the church had permitted him to in- 
dulge them at the holy communion,—he is clearly an imprac- 
ticable man,—a crisis has arrived,—his example may be fol- 
lowed elsewhere by other impracticable deacons,—and it is 
high time to take a leaf out of high church principles, and talk 
of the heinousness of suffering “ rule” to sink into “ subservience” 
—~and a sheep to control a shepherd. The account of the trans- 
action is given by the Christian Witness ;— 


“The much and justly respected senior pastor, Mr. Rooker, thns 
states the matter:—‘ The simple facts are these: previously to the - 
intended ordination, at a meeting of the ministers and deacons, among 
other arrangements, it was agreed that a cold dinner should be pro- 
vided in the vestry, and not a word was uttered respecting the use or 
disuse of wine, $c. on the occasion. Soon after, I was informed by a 
friend that one of the deacons, Mr. Pearse, who is zealous in the total 
abstinence cause, had expressed an intention of remonstrating at the 
dinner against the use of such a beverage; and it was suggested by 
my informant, that in order to prevent the discord which such a 
remonstrance might occasion, the ministers who had been invited 
should dine at the houses of various members of the congregation, 
who would feel a pleasure in receiving them. I approved of this 
suggestion, and mentioned it to others, who most readily acceded to 
it; and as far as | was aware, all was done to the satisfaction of all 
parties. Our venerated brother is somewhat mistaken. There was 
much, and, we contend, just dissatisfaction among some of the 
parties. This we have had from their own lips. But let us next 
hear Mr. Pearse: on August 5th, the day previous to the ordination, 
Mr. Pearse transmitted to us a copy of a printed letter, (on the Wine 
Question, much fitted painfully to distract, if not absolutely to con- 
vulse and break up the church,) which, he says, ‘I felt it to be my 


duty to put into the hands of each of the members of the church 


with which I am connected; and being a matter of fact man, I will 
just communicate to you another. To-morrow, as the enclosed bill 
informs you, we are expecting many ministers and friends to visit us. 
Arrangements were making for a dinner for about one hundred in 
our school-room, when our minisiers expressed a wish to have wine, 
&c. §c., introduced. I stated that, being in the habit of attending 
some public dinners, I had felt it to be my duty to bear my testimony 
against the drinking customs of society, and that it would be very 
inconsistent to appear to sanction it in a meeting of this kind. Two 
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of the deacons joined with me in the wish to have no intoxicating 
liquors; consequently we are to have no public dinner.’ Our readers 
will observe that Mr. Pearse, as compared with Mr. Rooker, whose 
statement is fully borne out by the letter of his colleague, somewhat 
understates his own intentions ; they will also notice the conflicting 
character of the phrases in the two extracts, which we have marked 
in italics; but this circumstance does not at all affect the general 
principle. 
“Such are the facts; and that they are serious facts none will 
deny. The question, then, having been forced upon us by Mr. Pearse 
himself, setting aside all the restraints which a false delicacy might 
impose, at the expense of the public good, we shall, on general 
grounds, deal with it as duty requires. Is it not high time to do sa? 
What could be more entirely rational, or more severely proper, than - 
the intended arrangement? The place selected was not even a 
tavern. It was to be a cold dinner in a school-room. Such as chose 
a glass of beer or wine might have it; and those who preferred water 
would be supplied. The social repast is a usage, in substance 
universal; and it has been immemorial among the wisest and holiest 
of men the world has seen. It is founded in reason, and fraught 
with utility. Here brother meets brother, friend friend, and man 
-man; thus, the best affections are cherished, old friendships are 
revived, and new ones formed. Here the youthful shepherd comes at 
once into social contact with the representatives of surrounding 
churches, and receives their Christian welcome. Here heart joined 
with heart, obtains its meet expression in the junction of hand with 
hand, at the shrine of Christian hospitality. Here not only are 
Christian sentiments reciprocated, but important points are ofttimes 
started in relation to the cause of Christ in the given congregation or 
locality ; not only are hints often dropt from the lips of wisdom of 
great value both to the new pastor and his flock ; but special subjects, 
appropriate to existing circumstances, are frequently brought forward 
there, and afterwards prosecuted to a happy issue for the place and 
people. Ordination dinners have probably been more fertile of wise 
and profitable suggestion, connected with the work of God, than any 
other occasion that brings his servants and people together.* But in 


— 


[* Mr. Robert Hall would probably have represented the matter differently. In 
his letters we find two instances of his refusing to attend ordinations, He considered 
that these gatherings do more harm than good. ‘“ Ordination services, as they are 
now conducted, I consider as of more show than use. The presence of one or two 
ministers, along with the church, accompanied with prayer and laying on of hands, 
and a few serious exhortations, would be a genuine scriptural ordination. Nothing 
can be more distant from this, than the manner in which these things are at present 
conducted.” Works, vol. v. p. 532. “ As to ordinations, it has long been my 
opinion, that they are best conducted by the presbyters or elders of the immediate 
vicinity of the party; and that to step beyond that circle, is to sacrifice or impair the 
chief benefit of that practice, which is the putting a wholesome check on the abuse of 
the popular suffrage, by making it impossible for a minister to establish himself at 
the head of a congregation, without the approbation and sanction of the circle of 
pastors with whom he is to act. It is an affair in which the church is chiefly or 
solely concerned ; and though the calling in a stranger on such occasions may attract 
a greater audience, it is, in my humble opinion, at the expense of more important 
objects,” —p. 557.—Ed. 
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the case before us, the feast of charity, with all its advantages certain 
and probable, is sacrificed to the scruples of one man! The menaced 
public remonstrance of a single individual breaks up the arrangement ; 
i and like a shell thrown among a group of peasants, disperses a 
| hundred guests, ministers, deacons, members, and friends from sur- 
rounding churches, among private families !” 


= It is perfectly evident from the story, that the whole party 
| ae were afraid of what might be the consequence to the “church” 
if the deacon was defied, But how could it be otherwise? And | 
would any dissenting organ have been so ready to recommend re- 
ia sistance, if these ordination festivities were not part and parcel of 
the machinery of the voluntary system—if it were manifest, that 
under the circumstances it was safer even to withstand a deacon, 
* than es..dlish a precedent by which ordination dinners would 
| most likely be put an end to all over the country? The whole story 
is exceedingly curious. Under no other system could such a 
transaction have occurred. And what is more important for all 
really pious dissenters to observe—aunder no other system could 
a self-willed impracticable individual possess the power to inter- 
fere in the most sacred offices of Christian worship, even to the 
extent of mutilating the divine institution of the holy communion 
itself. The fault is not in the men. It is in the system ;—that 
: system, which makes the attraction of public notice necessary to 
: existence: that system, which subjugates the minister and the 
: church to the dominion of wealth, and compels Christian minis- 
ters and Christian worshippers to carve and mutilate the preach- 
ing of the gospel and the ordinances of Christ, at the dictation of 
the aristocracy of wealth—of the non-communicant pew-holders 
—of purse-proud subscribers—of an impracticable deacon—or 
a fantastical old lady. These are the fetters of the voluntary 
system, From these fetters no church whatever, where the volun- 
ay system is established, ever can be freed. 

Veo say “no church whatever”’—for even episcopacy cannot 
escape the mischief and degradation of its influence. If in any 
communion the voluntary system could be harmless, it would be 
in the episcopalian, where, by the very construction of the eccle- 
siastical system, there is so much to counteract its pernicious 
influence—so much of that natural and inherent tendency to 
| coherence, unity, vigour, and real independence, for which the 
ad so-called Independents in vain seek to find a substitute in the 
hea rickety contrivances of a Congregational Union. But let any 
r one make himself acquainted with the condition of an episcopal 
: church, which is compelled to submit to the necessity of the 
: voluntary system, and he will see, that all its organic advan- 
f tages, and all the power which the consciousness and the asser- 

tion of a divine original give it, are not sufficient to protect it 
from the most distressing and enfeebling difficulties. The 
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church in the United States will supply abundant proof of what. 
the effects of the voluntary system are, even under the most fa- 
vourable circumstances. For in America the system has not;to . 
contend against the power and prestige of an established church. 
Its recognition by law gives the clergy several advantages which | 
no dissenting minister in England can enjoy; while the epis- 


-copal body has the additional circumstance in its favour, that it 


numbers in its communion the wealthiest and best educated per- 
sons in the country—a circumstance of no small importance 


under the voluntary system. But the evils of that system it 
cannot overcome. 


Some striking proofs of this are furnished in a volume lately 
published, “ Ecclesiasticak Reminiscences of the United States, 
by the Rev. Edward Waylen, late rector of Christchurch, Rock- 
ville, Maryland, eleven years resident in America.” There are 
two points in the working of the voluntary system which this 
volume will serve to illustrate. The first is the state of depen- 


dence on the caprice of their congregation, in which it keeps the 
clergy. 


“The only drawback to the complete efficiency of the Catholic 
church in the United States is the want of permanent endowments, 
Though in its origin and the functions of its episcopal heads an 
apostolic communion, yet it should be remembered that we do not 
live in the apostolic age, when, through the faith of believers, pro- 
duced by the display of miracles, they gave up their entire substance, 
and had ‘all things in common.’ A country professing to be Chris- 
tian is under a solemn obligation to provide a national fund for the 
support of Christian institutions, the maintenance of the preached 
Word, and the dispensation of the grace-giving sacraments. With- 
out such a provision, she is nationally delinquent: violating her pre- 
tensions, and keeping back what is the Lord’s. That the Great Head 
of the Church has abode with his American flock, is evidenced in 
her wonderful preservation during so long a period of oppression 
and trial; in her resurrection, pheenix-like, from what appeared to 
be the very ashes of her temple; and in her present almost incredible 
aspect of prosperity. But her efforts are, notwithstanding, enfeebled— 
her arm is shortened, her zeal is prevented from the full accomplish- 
ment of its ends, by the national aversion to religious endowments, 
and an uniform system of certain support for the clergy. These pos- 
sess not a twentieth part of their legitimate influence and authority, 
Dependent upon the wills and caprices of the people over whom 
they are placed as instructors and spiritual guides, the very qualities 
which disqualify them from the efficient discharge of their responsible. 
duties, too frequently—and to some extent in all cases—form their 
principal recommendation in the eyes of those who elect them; and 
often is the permission of the bishop reluctantly yielded to a choice 
which his judgment tells him is every way unfortunate. A talent to 
please—to adapt his views, his policy, and his very doctrines to those 
of his congregation, founded as they frequently are on false teaching 
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and lax practice; a subserviency of habit and demeanour ; a pleasing 
address -in the pulpit; superficial oratorical powers,—these are the 
qualifications which most of the congregation seek; and a pious 
pastor of acknowledged talents and tried faithfulness—with whom, 
I undertake to affirm, the most fastidious pongregetion in England 
would be more than satisfied—is not unfrequently ‘starved out,’ to 
make way for some inexperienced stripling in deacon’s orders, who 
has caught the fancy of the ‘leading members,’ as more likely to 
attract a larger attendance to the church, and to raise the value of 
sittings. All this is lamentable! but how it can be separated from 
the voluntary system I have yetto know. No defence of that system, 
with all the abuse which its advocates discharge against the English 
church and her ‘ temporalities,’ has yet solved this difficulty.” 


How little does this differ from the lamentations in the Chris- 
tian Witness over the minister who is guilty of “ the mortal sin of 
growing old.” ‘The system is the same everywhere. As long as 
human nature lasts, those who look on their clergy as persons 
whom they may select and dismiss at pleasure, will be discon- 
tented and given to change. One fidgetty person in a congrega- 
tion under the voluntary system is sufficient to embitter the ex- 
istence of their minister. Then discontent leads to change. 
Mr. Waylen describes one parish in America with which he was 
himself connected ; within a century this congregation had twelve 
successive pastors, and “during the last forty years the average 
term of residence has been two years each: a good practical 
illustration this of the voluntary system.” 

Another evil inseparable from the voluntary system is this; 
that it makes the comfort and accommodation of the rich—of 
the subseribers—the pew-holders—the first object. An esta- 
blished and endowed church is the only one which is really and 
practically the church of the poor. Even the democratical cha- 
racter of American institutions is not sufficient to counteract this 
tendency. It may be questioned whether it does not even en- 
courage it. The following extract from Mr. Waylen’s work 
shows how little power the canons of the American church 
have to prevent the evil. It may be read with advantage by 
many among ourselves ; not more by those who are disposed to 
uphold the pew-letting system, than by those who, from their zeal 
against pews, “ name and thing,” are apt to indulge in very much 
exaggerated representations of whatever is still to be corrected 
in the arrangements and accommodations of our parish churches. 


“T was much interested in the condition of this parish from the 
history of its origin and progress; and became more so when, on 
entering the reading-desk, I observed a spectacle, common enough 
in England though very unusual in American episcopal churches, yet 
which is the only type ‘of the Church Triumphant—viz., worshippers 
of different ranks kneeling at one altar and worshipping one Saviour. 
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There sat the rich manufacturer, and there the tradesman, and there 
the hardy mechanic, and there the humble, but cleanly-looking 
operative, with his healthy family—all joining in the responsive acts 
of worship, as their fathers had done, and listening attentively to the 
words of instruction from the pulpit. In an instant I was transported 
back to my native land; where, following the same primitive pattern, 
the peer and the peasant, the noble and the very pauper, worship 
under the same roof, and listen to the same preacher; and where in 
many places church-people now understand the spirit of Christianity 
so well, that a common bench serves for all without distinction. 

“It is a radical fault in the American church, and, if countenanced, 
must work as rottenness in her bosom, that she is oftentimes so 
exhibited, that the poor are actually repelled from her communion. 
It is lamentable to see how this wretched policy sometimes drives 
whole communities of emigrant English families into the ranks of 
dissent. A church is erected, the whole floor occupied with pews 
which are luxuriously furnished, and sold or let at prices which ex- 
cludes every poor member of the church from the sacred precincts, 
and in some cases gives to non-episcopalians of means and wealth the 
controlling influence in the parish affairs! It is true that by the 
xxxi canon of the church, every episcopalian resident within certain 
fixed boundaries is a parishioner, and claims by ecclesiastical law 
the services and spiritual care of the rector, yet what accommodation 
is made for the poorer churchmen and their families to worship God 
in ninety-nine out of every hundred churches which are built? Have 
the poor of the American Episcopal Church the gospel preached to 
them? No! notin fifty parishes out of the twelve hundred which 
are provided with parish temples—not in fifty of them on a fair com- 
putation. 

“Have the great majority of parishioners who frequently oceupy 
no seats at church, being unable to afford the exorbitant price re- 
quired for them, as much of the minister's attention and guardianship 
as the more wealthy ones who are the owners of the pews ?—they 
require—they demand more, double the attention of those whose 
wealth can purchase a seat in the parish temple, every foot of which 
has been solemnly made common to all worshippers by the act of 
consecration, and which it is sacrilege to enclose and oceupy with 
pews for the convenience of the wearers of silk and jewelry, whose 
accommodations occupy so much room that the poor are thrust out 
of the Lord’s courts. 

“ The constitution, canons, and Prayer Book, and the pretensions 
of the Church episcopal in the United States do not in any place 
recognise such a thing as a rich man's church—a genteel denomina- 
tion—a fashionable sect. Episcopacy is declared to be a divine in- 
stitution ; nay, in some of her formularies, and many of her standards, 
as essential to the very being of a true church; the exclusive validity 
of her sacraments, whether a true or false theory, is constantly main- 
tained by her clergy and laity ; and liturgical worship is pronounced 
the only edifying one. Yet with these large claims, chureh privileges 
are in effect extended only to the rich; whilst the poor are suffered 
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to wander into all the mazes of ruinous schism, and even of scep- 
ticism. This fact in relation to the American Church, which | 
record in the deepest sorrow, it must be admitted is a strong argu- 
ment in favour of an ENDOWED NATIONAL RELIGION.” 


Mr. Waylen adds the following note: 


“The following letter addressed to the Philadelphia ‘ Public 
Ledger,’ with the accompanying strictures, will serve as an illustration 
of a crying evil in the American religious system :— 


“«* Messrs. Editors :—You will confer a favour by an insertion of 
the following, which took place on Sunday evening. A lady and 
gentleman from the south went to St. Luke’s church, and finding a 
pew unoccupied, went into it. Service commenced, when another 
gentleman and lady entered, owners I presume of the pew in ques- 
tion, and caused the two strangers to be ejected, which ultimately 
obliged them to leave the church. I know you are friends to the 
proper rules of decorum, and most sincerely lament such want of 
courtesy and good breeding. Should this meet the eye of the lady 
and gentleman in question, it is sincerely hoped they will exhibit a 
better feeling than they displayed on Sunday evening, particularly at 
a time when the evening services of the church are alike open to 
strangers as well as members. 


“¢ A CITIZEN OF PHILADELPHIA, 


“On this the ‘ Baptist Watchman’ thus comments, under the head 
of *« Pews, or the Devil’s Toll Gates’ :— 


« ¢ Splendidly carpeted aisles, pews to match, cushioned and car- 
peted, with brass spittoons, brass name-plates on the pew-doors, ma 
be compared to the devil's turnpikes in the aisles, and his toll-gates 
in the labelled pew-doors, Let not the pew-seyttes call this a rude or 
harsh comparison, for not to call things by their proper names is only 
one degree removed from worshipping the devil, and St. Lucifer’s 
churches would be more german to the TRUTH than St. Luke’s or St. 
Philip’s, for all /’ew-seyite temples of pride and vanity. Gop’s 
temples should have inscribed on their portals, ‘Open To att, 
CLOSED TO NONE.’ 

«“¢ Velvet and silk, gilt and costly embellishments,—are these neces- 
sary to prayer, to worship? The Master said, ‘Where two or three 
are gathered together in my name, there am I in the midst of them.’ 
The inconsistency we have thus exposed begets another, and that is 
the anxiety of modern Christians to imitate the ancient Jews in loving 
the chief seats in these synagogues—these pews—as though the seat 
and its location were of such importance that without both are to the 
whim of the church goers, they cannot worship! Two or three 
hundred dollars paid for a spot in the church to sit in!!’ Oh! this 
money changing! oh! the selling doves of modern Christians !” 

« Such a rebuke, (says Mr. Waylen,) though rather coarsely applied, 
is well merited. Where will the most costly fanes of England furnish 
a similar example of effeminate luxuriousness, and antichristian 
monopoly ?” 
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They, indeed, seem to arrange matters rather oddly in America. 
In Mr. Waylen’s description of a church in Baltimore, we find 
the following :-— 


“ The pulpit in Christ-church is made of white marble, and stands 
out from a recess which should be the chancel, but which is filled 
with a luxuriant sofa (!!) raised on a carpeted platform, for the 
special accommodation of the preacher during the time of service ; 
the communion table being actually pushed into a corner on one side 
of the reading desk to make room for the pulpit, and its appliances. 
This looks like man-worship with a vengeance, and as total a violation 
of every rule of good taste, as it is of ecclesiastical propriety.” 


The American taste in pulpits seems, really, to be quite curious. 
We have no sympathy with Mr. Waylen’s abhorrence of pulpits, 
but his account of some of the American structures is sufficiently 
amusing :— 


“If reverence is felt for any particular style or pattern of pulpit, 
that feeling is certainly outraged in the modern rostrums which are 
as little like the pulpits once in use, or a ‘desk’ (which the dictionary 
defines a pulpit to be) as a reading stand or eagle is unlike the 
former; nay, more so. The octagonal or the six-sided pulpit, the 
most convenient and handsome form, where, (as in most English 
churches) an elevated pulpit is needed, has long since disappeared in 
the United States, except from a few of the older churches; and the 
rage for something new has brought up a countless variety of preach- 
ing boxes, all differing from each other in size and decoration, but 
maintaining a wondrous resemblance in their uniform ugliness, and 
the luxurious accommodation afforded to the preacher. An English 
friend of mine entering St. Andrew's church, Philadelphia, for the 
first time, in which one of these architectural anomalies rears its 
cumbrous and tasteless form in the chancel, supposed it to be a high 
altar, richly and gorgeously decorated (which illusion, the candle- 
sticks, or lamps for gas burners resembling candlesticks, at the top, 
renders complete) till the sermon, when—as he was speculating what 
place the preacher would oceupy—no pulpit (like one) being in view, 
his appearance at the summit of the supposed altar, produced the 
strangest effect imaginable. Several pulpits in which L preached in 
the same city form a complete saloon, where the easy couch, the 
mellowed light, and partial seclusion invite to soft repose. In others 
the hanging drapery aud festooned canopy impart to them the ap- 
pearance of a royal throne. In this particular our American 


brethren might with great advantage copy the more becoming English 
example.” 


To return from this digression, the whole force of the dissenters 
is now avowedly directed to the overthrow of the established 
church in these countries,—to the reducing it to the condition of 
«sect supported by voluntary contributions. ‘Too many amon: 
them, from whom one might once have hoped better things, are 

Vout. XXNX.—July, 1846. 
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willing to unite with Roman catholics, Socinians, infidels, and 
chartists, in order to effect this revolutionary design. Some— 
possibly nota few—pious people among them really believe that 
the object is a proper and a Christian one. And it is not im- 
possible that some ill-informed churchman may be led away by 
the vehemence of their declamation, and the spirituality of their 
professions. For the sake of all such, it seemed desirable to col- 
lect some of the innumerable proofs and testimonies of the ineffi- 
ciency of the voluntary principle to good,* as well as of its in- 
evitable tendencies to evil of various sorts. If persons continue 
still blinded to the real character and effects of the system, it 
must be confessed that the admissions and the complaints of its 
admirers and partisans are quite sufficient to dispel the delusion 
from any reasonable and reflecting mind. 


* For example, whether does really voluntary benevolence thrive most under an esta- 
blished religion or under the voluntary system? Dissenters, no doubt, contribute a great 
deal of money, and, in a very intelligible sense of the word, are obliged todo so. But, 
is not all experience demonstrative that the clergy and laity of an established church 
give a vast deal more, above what the actual necessities of their denomination (if 
we may say so) require, than could be collected under an entirely voluntary system, 
which never yet has been anything more than a struggle for existence, and never 
ean be anything more. Mr, Waylen says of that country where voluntaryism is the 
rule and not the exception—‘t The fact, now fully proved in the past half-century’s 
history, is undeniable, that the voluntary contributions of the friends of religion in a 
church-endowed and tythe-paying country are on a far larger scale (even admitting 
the disproportion of means) than in one in which voluntaryism is established by 
law :”” which is putting the experiment in the fairest way. 

To take an instance, which has occurred within these few days. A meeting was 
held the other day at Greenwich, for the purpose of setting on foot the erection of a 
new church there, 

“ The Bishop of London, on opening the business of the meeting, stated that he felt 
great pleasure in thus meeting the parishioners of so important a district of this new 
portion of his extensive see, by supplying the spiritual wants of their poorer brethren. 
Some years since his attention was called to the necessities that were so apparent in 
the metropolitan district of his diocese, and he undertook to raise funds suffi- 
cient to build fifty new churches, in which he succeeded by collecting the sum of two 
hundred and thirty thousand pounds, from which fifty-four new sacred edifices had 
been erected. A larger district at the east end of their town, containing a popula- 
tion of from 6,000 to 7,000 souls, was without any means of religious instruction. 
He was there to advise with them, to co-operate, and, as far as he could, to assist 
them with his purse. 

“ At the conclusion of the proceeding, it was announced that nearly 2,000/. had been 
raised towards the erection of the building, including 201 from the Queen Dowager, 
501. from the Bishop of London, 2001. from the vicar (the Rev. N. A. Soames), 
2001. from — Angerstein, Esq., 100L from R. Twining, Esq., LO0O/. from Coles 
Childe, Esq., 1001 from C. Millington, Esq., 501 from — Burney, Esq., &e. 

“A yote of thanks having been passed to the Right Rev. Prelate, in returning 
thanks he alluded to the number of churches he had consecrated (upwards of one 
Aundred and fifty), and said, there was a friendly rivalry betweeen himself and the 
Bishop of Chester, who had consecrated upwards of one hundred and sixty.” 

In other words, two hundred and thirty thousand pounds have been contributed 
within the last few years for the purpose of building churches in the metropolis alone : 
and in two dioceses above three hundred churches have been consecrated within 
eighteen years. 
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CHANTING AMONGST THE DISSENTERS. 


RELIGIOUS advertisements are part of the religious history of the 
times, and any one who would collect them would, at the end of 
some years, possess a species of information calculated to throw 
very great light on the character and temper of the period. _ 
The very titles of books which are announced in advyertise- 
ments, are highly characteristic and well deserving of observa- 
tion. Such, for example, as the following: 
SUITABLE PRESENT FOR CHRISTMAS OR NEW-YEAR’S DAY, 
i Handsomely bound in cloth, gilt, &c. 
i EAVEN, PHYSICALLY and MORALLY CONSIDERED; 
4 or, an Inquiry into the Nature, Locality, and Blessedness of the 
HEAVENLY WorLpD. By the Rev. J. Roserts. 


London: Dyer and Co., Paternoster-row. Cambridge: E. Johnson, 
| Trinity-street ; and all Booksellers. 


Just published, in one volume, royal 12mo, pp. 516, &e. 


HE ANGELS of GOD, as Exhibited in the Scriptures ; ‘their 
| Nature, Ranks, and Ministerial Services. By the Rev. T. 
i TIMPSON. 
“A book of very considerable and very varied interest.”—F ree 
Church Magazine. 

“The Author has aimed, he says, to render his work not unworthy 
of the critical reader, but chiefly as the means of edifying the un- 
learned, yet the devout Christian. In this aim he has succeeded.’’— 
Eclectic Review. 

Bs “‘Mr, Timpson has told us, we think, all we expect to know on 
earth of angels.’’— Christian Examiner. 


London: John Snow, 35, Paternoster-row. 


But the subject of religious advertisements, in any one de- 
partment of them, is far too extensive to be entered on now. 
The reason for referring to it at all is, that the writer has been 
rather surprised by observing in several he has lately noticed, 
the anxiety which the dissenters seem to feel at present to intro- 
duce chanting into their services. What their object is, one can- 
not pretend to say, but the fact is not a little remarkable. 


UST Published, No. XVI., price Sixpence, imp. 8vo., GEMS of 

SACRED MUSIC, by the most eminent Composers, harmonized 

for the Organ or Pianoforte, and may be principally sung in Four 

Voices. Also, price Threepence, Anthems and Chants for Anniver- 
saries, by eminent Composers, harmonized, &c. 


YMNS AND CHAUNTS for Sunday-schools, edited by Jonn 
Curwen ; selected on the ground of their popularity among 
Children. Price 1d. Sixty thousand copies have been sold in the 
past year. The TUNE-BOOK to ditto, in three parts, price 64d. ; 
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and the LITTLE TUNE-BOOK, for the Children, containing forty- 
two Tunes, in two parts, price 2d.! Teachers may obtain these books, 
at a reduction of one-fourth, by sending an order, with cash, direct to 
the publisher. 


Published by Ward and Co., London. 


There was a time, and not very long ago, when pious dissen- 
ters were not disposed to look so favourably on chanting: but 
now it seems they are not merely willing to tolerate it, but are 
really taking some pains to cultivate the practice. The follow- 
ing will probably seem as strange to many, as it did to the 
writer : 


This day is published, price 4s., in cloth, 
ONGS of ZION; or the PRAISES of the CHURCH UNI- 
VERSAL: consisting of the entire book of Psalms, with many 
other passages of the Old and New Testament in the authorized version, 
arranged and syllabically divided for chanting; with full instructions for 


learners, and an Essay on the Chants, kindly furnished by the Rev. 
E. R. Conner, A.M. 


Also, as a companion to the above Work, price Is., 


prem STANDARD CHANTS, with the Sanctus of 


Camidge, Orlando Gibbons, and Jomelli, and the Te Deum, 
pointed and arranged for Chanting. 


James Dinnis, Paternoster-row. 


Certainly there have been generations of Nonconformists who 
would not have tolerated the psalms “ being tossed after this 
sort.” In us it was an offence and a rag of popery ; but to have 
set to work in good earnest to introduce it into their own ser- 
vices, they never would have dreamtof. And yet even this does 
not seem so wonderful as the following, which would lead one 
to suspect that the musical foppery im which so many young 
persons among ourse ‘Ives have been indulging of late, has ‘found 
imitators among the dissenters. 


*UPPLEMENT to the MELODIA DIVINA; or, Sacred Com- 
S panion for the Pianoforte, containing the celebrated parting 
pieces, « Blest be the dear uniting love,” “ Our souls by love together 
knit,” &e.; also, Hymns of the Ancient Church, the Gregorian Chants, 
and a variety of the most approved Sacred Melodies, &c. Price 4s. 


J. Hart, 109, Hatton-garden. 


Really, if the dissenters commence e ntoning the Gregorians, 
we can only sav,—what next? Is it that the ‘y are seriously re- 
modelling their services, and returning to ancient custom? or is 
it, that the taste for Gregorian tones has penetrated the walls of 
the meeting-house, and the young people are not to be kept in 
the interest, unless even the ephemeral follies of some church- 
men, who talk glibly about Gregorian chants, without know- 
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ing much about them, shall be engrafted on the once bald and 
unmusical performances of Nonconformity? The subject is on 
every account extremely curious. 


LONDON CITY MISSIONS. 


In the May number of this Magazine some extracts were made 
from Mr. Jones’ letter to the Committee of the London City 
Mission, calculated to give an insight into the practical working 
of that society. Since that time, a meeting of the society has been 
held at Exeter Hall. The account of the meeting given in the 
newspapers, contains an abstract of the Report, in which are 
several matters worth extracting ; for example, the Reports of 
the Society’s Missionaries ; one of whom, in a district in White- 

chapel, says, “1 have been visited at my own abode by more 
than 200 thieves, desirous to be reformed :” and another ; “ I con- 
sider two-thirds of the population of my district to be constantly 
drunk.” But there is not space to enter further on the: subject 
now ; and besides this, it is rather more desirable to extract the 
speech made by Lord Ducie on the occasion, with Mr. Baptist 
W. Noel’s observations on it, as it 1s not impossible one may 
wish to refer to them hereafter. 


Earl Ducie: Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen; I have been 
asked by the Committee to second this resolution. The state of my 
health would have been a sufficient excuse for my declining to do so, 
but I was unwilling to draw back from stating how cordially I agree 
with you, that there is a necessity for the junction of all religious 
parties, and for their united endeavours to obliterate those lines of 
demarcation, and pull down those walls of separation which the petty 
pomposity of human institutions has drawn among, or built up be- 
tween believing and professing Christians. (Cheers.) 1 was also 
most anxious not to leave this hall without making this statement to 
you, because I feel that there are many in the class to which I belong, 
who ought to come forward and join this Society. (Hear, hear.) I 
know that there are many in that class of life who entertain the same 
feelings, and have—I do not like the word ‘liberal,’ but the same 
evangelical views; but there is a difficulty in breaking the ice, and 
many are prevented, if not with those prejudices with which, perhaps, 
they were bred up, by the circumstances in which they are placed. I 
can assure you, it is no little thing to get rid of prejudices and early 
impressions. (Hear, hear.) Though I was brought up by most 
liberal parents, yet 1 remember in my early days ‘ Dissenter’ was 
almost a word forbidden and tabooed—(a laugh)—and whenever it 
was used it was with an expression of contempt. (Hear, hear.) How- 
ever, | will not lay upon the class to which | belong the whole blame 
of not coming forward to support this institution ; I fear, that when 
1 look round this platform, I do not see so many representatives of 
the Chureh of Kugland as 1 could wish. (Hear, hear.) And why 
are they not here’ I cannot believe that all the rest in this metro- 
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polis and its neighbourhood can have their minds so bricked up as to 
believe that there is no salvation out of the pale of the Church of 
England. (Hear, hear.) Then why is it that they are not here? 1 
know that there are many, many who say, ‘ My heart is with you, but 
I do not exactly like to come forward prominently.’ (Hear, hear.) 
I do not know what it is that they are afraid of,—their bishops, or what 
it is. I only wish there was a little of that enthusiasm, of that fatth, 
and a determination to act upon it, which has been so marked in our north- 
ern brethren. (Hear, hear.) I should like to see the clergy coming 
forward a little more, and asserting the doctrines which they hold, 
and acting boldly in accordance with their opinions, not fearing man 
or bishop. (Cheers.) Let me ask, what are they afraid of a bishop for, 
after all? I should like to see the bishop that would say a word to Mr, 
Baptist Noel for coming here. (Cheering.) Where is the bishop that 
dare doit? Not in London, (Cheers.) But in remarking the ab- 
sence of those rev. gentlemen to whom I am now alluding, why should 
I not refer to the bishops themselves? MV hy is there no bishop here ? 
(Hear, hear.) dre they also bricked up in their minds? No, we 
know that there are those who, even on the episcopal bench, have 
professed liberal sentiments ; and we know that there are many, who, 
before they were placed on that bench, were most liberal in their 
opinions. J cannot understand how it is, that the moment a clergyman 
is placed on the bench of bishops, his utility as a Christian is immediately 
neutralised, (Cries of ‘No, no.) There must be some episcopal lotus 
which they eat on their elevation, (Murmurs.) At all events, I regret 
that we have not more from the Church of England. It is my sincere 
hope, that more and more will, day by day, and year by year, join this 
Society, and I trust that there will yet be a clearance of all lines of 
separation between Christians, and that we may work together for the 
good of religion without fear and with unanimity. (Cheers.) 

The Hon. and Rev. B. W. Noel: Sir, I have great pleasure in 
rising to support the resolution which has been proposed by my rev. 
friend on the right, and so well supported by the noble Earl who has 


just sat down. I rejoice in thinking of the moral courage which that 


nobleman has manifested, in breaking through the prejudices in which 
he describes himself to have been once entangled. But for the very 
reason that that noble Earl has found it difficult to escape from those 
chains, he will feel how much more difficult, perhaps, it is for those 
whose circumstances are still less favourable to candid inquiry, to 
break through them, in the ranks of the Anglican clergy ; and when, 
not three or four only now support this institution, but very many, so 
that (as my neighbour suggests) there are perhaps some hundreds in 
this room, we may hope that that number will, year by year, under 
the force of most convincing facts, be very materially enlarged. 
(Hear, hear.) As we ascend in the scale of society, the difficulties still 
multiply ; and one would conceive the kind of martyrdom for which 
a bishop must be prepared, in the circumstances of society, who should 
venture to appear on this platform on this day. (Hear.) The noble 
Earl, with the best intentions, has asked, and perhaps has asked truly, 
what bishop would dare to interfere with any minister in his diocese, 
who should venture tothink for himself and act according to his views ; 
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and, when thus summoned to a remark which I should not otherwise 
have made, [ must say for the bishop of this diocese, that I do in my 
conscience believe he dares to fulfil his duty, whatever that duty 
may be. (Much cheering.) If he does not interfere beyond that kind 
of discountenance, which, in the earlier stages of this Society, he 
thought to be his duty, he does not proceed further, because, upon a 
review of the case, he knows that it is not his duty so to do, (Cheers.) 
Turning to the proposition which I have the honour to support on this 
occasion, I am compelled to feel the debt of gratitude we owe to those 
gentlemen, who give such a patient attention to the working of this 
Society from week to week, without which I believe such a Report 
could not have been presented to this assembly. [The rev. gentleman 
then proceeded to notice the pervading ungodliness of the metropolis, 
now proved and brought before Christians ; the question, he observed, 
was, What was the remedy ? Not merely machinery to compel or to 
persuade men to outward morality and decency of life and manners. | 
These may be great objects, but they are not the object which we are 
called to accomplish—the conversion of souls to God. This one 
object must be pursued by us steadily ; and I trust that no vain desire 
of fashionable success—no wish to secure the approbation of the philo- 
sophical and the gay, will ever induce us to alter the very phraseology 
of the New ‘l'estament, or to talk of improving men’s principles, and 
leading them to attend to their religious duties—which do not reach 
the great thing. We want to have the soul renewed by grace. 


(Hear.) Let this Society still retain its own strong, scriptural, ex- 


pressive phraseology, and tell ungodly men that they are in danger of 
eternal ruin, while they are violating the first and most obvious duty 
of rational and immortal beings, and call on them to come, in lowl 
penitence, and give themselves heartily to the service of their God. 
(Hear, hear.) We have heard of nearly 2,000 brought to Christ 
during the year, of that class of the population for whose souls no man 
previously cared. Over six in every day, upon an average, has there 
thus been joy in heaven. What remains for us, then, as persons who 
have any zeal for the honour of our Master, any humanity for our 
species, any patriotism towards our country, who wish to see our 
neighbours happy here and happy hereafter,—but to support a tried 
and well-examined machinery, which answers its purpose, and which, 
combining those who ought to be combined in this great work, is 
patiently pursuing its way, and while it is blessed of Heaven, cannot 
long be anathematised by man? (Cheers.) 


Of course Lord Ducie has a right to say what he pleases, and 
Mr. Baptist Noel has a right to compliment the noble Earl on his 
hberality, and people have a right to listen and call it a religious 
meeting, but (leaving all religious considerations out of the ques- 
tion) if there is such a thing as church government and episcopal 
authority recognised by the law of the land, what are we to think 
of a person in Lord Ducie’s station stirring up the clergy to re- 
sist their ecclesiastical superiors in this way? What would the 
ecommander-in-chief say if his lordship was found instilling such 
principles into the army ? 
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BETHNAL GREEN CHURCHES. 


A LETTER has lately been addressed to the Bishop of London 
by Mr. Cotton, the treasurer of the Bethnal Green, Churches’ 
Fund, stating what has already been done, and the Rebebsits of 
further contributions for the completion of the object proposed. 
From this letter it appears that, after many difficulties, sites have 
been obtained for the TEN CHURCHES, for EIGHT PARSONAGE- 
HOUSES, and SEVEN SCHOOLS ; and negotiations are now in pro- 
gress for the gift or purchase of the other sites required. In a 
few instances, the proprietors of land have given sites, but in 
other cases, it has been necessary to pay very large sums for 
sites. The total expenditure for the cost and conveyance has 
exceeded 9000/. 

Seven of the churches have been completed, and the sum of 
12,000/. has been set apart or paid to the ecclesiastical commis- 
sioners for the three churches still to be commenced ; and in con- 
sequence, an endowment of 150. per annum has been obtained 
for each church when consecrated, and 100/. per annum to the 
incumbents of the districts where churches have not yet been pro- 
vided, with an addition of 30/. per annum to those who have tem- 
pony chapels. Two sums of 1100/. for building parsonage- 

ouses have been paid to the commissioners, by which an aug- 
mentation of the endowments of two districts to an equal amount 
has been obtained. 

In the purchase and enclosing of the sites—the completion of 
the seven churches, and the payment for the three others—in 
building three parsonages, and the payments for two others~-in 
building the school-houses for four districts—in the payment of 
stipends to the incumbents prior to the endowments, and subse- 
quently in the augmentation of the smaller incomes, and in up- 
holding the schools in hired rooms, the whole of the fund has 
been more than exhausted or pledged, and the treasurer will be 
responsible for 3500/. T'o meet this deficiency, and to build the 
school-houses for seven districts to contain 2400 children—to 
purchase the other sites—to pay 5500/. for the parsonages, or for 
augmentation of the minister’s stipend, and for other expenses 
attending the fitting and consecration of the churches, the sum 
of 14,0002. is still required. 

Twenty additional clergymen, having under their immediate 
direction fifteen schoolmasters or mistresses, thirty Sunday-school 
teachers, eight Seripture readers, and 101 district visitors, are 
now engaged in the ten new districts of Bethnal Green, and we 
must be content to wait for the result of their labours. As gene- 
rations have passed away in total ignorance of religion, some 
generations, it is to be feared, must now pass before the great 
mass of the population can be awakened to a becoming sense of 
religion. 
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